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THE PODOLA AFFAIR 


T= London police have done themselves a 
bad turn by their handling of the Podola 
arrest. Whatever happened after detectives 
broke into his bedroom should have been 
immediately and frankly avowed. Instead, a 
variety of contradictory stories were spread 
by crime reporters. Readers were told that 
Podola had dived towards a wardrobe (pre- 
sumably to get a weapon, though none was 
found there); that he had been pinned down 
by a police dog; that he had been punched 
on the jaw; that he had been given a black 
eye. Later, yet another version found 
favour—that Podola had been hit on the 
head by the bedroom door when the police 
broke it down. He was then taken and ‘in- 
terrogated’ for eight hours, at a police 
station—though he did not say anything 
during that time. From the police station he 
was brought to hospital suffering from what 
was variously described as ‘concussion’, 
‘mental exhaustion’, or some unspecified 
psychiatric disorder, possibly schizophrenia. 
Later, Scotland Yard formally announced 
that Podola was not seriously ill; yet when a 
lawyer went to see him, it was stated that he 
was too ill to be seen. 

All this was deplorable. Podola had not 
been charged with any offence. If he was 
beaten up, the police concerned were guilty 
of lynch law. If he was not, the authorities’ 
behaviour was extraordinary; for surely the 
first thing they should have done was give 
the public a full and accurate account of 
what really happened. That ugly rumours 
should have multiplied at the weekend, 
changing what originally had been wide- 
spread sympathy with the police into hos- 
tility, was in the circumstances inevitable; 
they were symptomatic of the community's 
disquiet over what seems, to judge by recent 


cases, to be a growing tendency for the 
police to take the law into their own hands. 


* 


There is another disturbing feature 
of the case. When MPs tried to bring it up 
in the Commons, the Government, backed 
by the Speaker, took shelter behind the 
phrase ‘all that can be thrashed out by 
the judiciary—though not before Mr. 
R. A. Butler had given his side of the case; 
it is apparently all right for the Home 
Secretary to break a sub judice ruling, but 
not for members of the Opposition. And 
the Manchester Guardian—of all people— 
went even further in an editorial the 
following morning, arguing that ‘it is 
essential that court proceedings should take 
place free from any parliamentary com- 
ment: there is the sanction of contempt of 
court to scotch any discussion outside 
Parliament’. So? It would be contempt of 
court if, say, an action for assault already 
lay against the police officers concerned. 
But there is nothing to prevent the public 
and the press from expressing their fears 
about what happened to Podola between 
the time he was found and the time he was 
charged—indeed, there is every reason why 
they should press for a full inquiry, in view 
of the way the facts were obscured. 

It can be argued that what happened 
may later be found relevant to proceedings 
in the charge against Podola—if, say, 
the question arises about the admissibility 
of any statement made by Podola in that 
time. But this does not make the affair 
sub judice. If there is a scrimmage between 
police and public, in which heads are 
broken, are the newspapers not to comment 
on the affair for fear that what they say will 


be held to prejudice somebody's prospects 
in a later trial? The idea is absurd—and 


the heart of the resistance to Franco are 








90 
of mind—by the Chris:ian Democrats and 
the rest, showed that Communism is not 
necessarily the serious danger in Spain that 
Franco has made it out to be, and that this 
means that much of the argument in favour 
of the Western powers’ bolstering up Franco 
disappears. 

It is the generation that has grown up 


since the Civil War that is providing the 
support for the committee co-ordinating the 
non-Communist anti-Franco groups; young 
men and women many of whose fathers are 
the disillusioned functionaries of the regime. 

To the extent that many young men 
among its sympathisers are army officers of 
an age and rank—subalterns, captains, 
majors—that brings them into the closest 
touch with the troops, the Army may turn 
out to be a less reliable support for Franco 
than it has been. A complicated, and typi- 
cally fascist fiddle has kept the colonels and 
the generals sweet: a senior officer is not 
only allowed to retire at any age on full pay 
but is then given priority in getting a govern- 
ment job, so that he draws two salaries and 
suffers no hardship more military than the 
burden of his medals and badges of rank. 
But this is a double-edged device, for it 
serves further to disgrurtle the regimental 
officers whose own recent increase of pay 
does not make up for the drudgery of the 
parade ground when they know how much 
more money is being made by their seniors 
behind departmental desks. 

Of the other two traditional pillars of the 
regime, the Church has always maintained, 
if in varying degrees, a measure of critical 
detachment and, more important, keeps its 
grip on education. How long can any 
dictatorship—fascist or otherwise—last if it 
has never had full control of the schools? 
Spanish Catholicism may not be the most 
enlightened spirit with which to inform a 
classroom; that it is a more enlightening one 
than Spanish Fascism is perhaps being 
shown by the questioning youngsters who 
are now becoming a political force. 

Franco’s other supporters, the big 
businessmen, are already disillusioned, and 
likely to become more so as admission into 
OEEC obliges Spain to liberalise her 
economy. For one thing, Franco will no 
longer be able to hand out import quotas 
like a Plantagenet paying for his minion’s 
favours with a monopoly. It looks as though 
the Spanish economy can hardly be liberal- 
ised without some corresponding political 
concessions. 

Up to a point, then, the friendlier attitude 
of the West, shown in the admission this 
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week of Spain to full membership of 
OEEC, is probably a healthier influence on 
Spanish internal affairs than the—very 
understandable—cold-shouldering of the 
past. But this should not necessarily mean 
that the West should go further and admit 
Spain to NATO, as she is asking, with the 
support of Portugal and of General de 
Gaulle. The Liberals now making their 
voices heard in Spain and beyond can justly 
complain that to admit Franco to NATO 
would be to bestow a sort of accolade, and 
to strengthen his seat in the saddle. They 
are entitled to be heard. Indeed, it is to be 
hoped that somewhere, however unofficially 
and discreetly, Western diplomatists are in 
touch with their spokesmen. The best hope 
for the cause of democracy in Western 
Europe is that these are the people we shall 
eventually have to deal with officially. To 
disregard them is to help only Franco—and 
the Communists. 


Jews and Gentlemen 


iu seems many years ago now since British 
readers could be rightly, and righteously, 
shocked by newspaper evidence of colour 
prejudice in America. Notting Hill and 
Nottingham have taught us that no country 
is immunised against the mass neurosis of 
racialism. We comfort ourselves that such 
outbreaks of violence occur only where the 
white inhabitants are backward or illiterate 
or plain scared stiff—as in Notting Hill, or 
Johannesburg. And as for anti-Semitism, we 
still think of the West Side Tennis Club in 
New York (which bans both Jews and 
Negroes) and we count ourselves superior 
to the upper-class barbarians across the 
Atlantic. ‘That couldn’t happen here’, we 
assure our American friends. 

And it is true that in the British U-world, 
anti-Semitism in its crude form of ‘all Jews 
are lower than gentlemen’ does not exist. A 
Jew, if he has the right background and the 
right bank, can be a member of the Establish- 
ment clubs—White’s, the Jockey, the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. He may even be ac- 
cepted by a Conservative constituency or- 
ganisation for a winnable seat (though there 
are only two Jewish members on the Govern- 
ment benches). Anti-Semitism certainly 
exists in this country as a common belief 
that Jews have an excessive allotment of the 
more unattractive social vices—showiness, 
vulgarity, pushiness, greed, garrulousness. 
This view is held most strongly among the 
minor-public-schoolboy, county-family set 
in the South of England and among their 
imitators the climbing middle-class business- 
men of the North, though traces of it exist 
almost everywhere, from the Labour-voting 
working man to the Tory courtier. It is 
weakest among the educated professional 
classes; but even here, it is possible to find 
intellectuals who rationalise their prejudice 
with quotations from such OK sources as 
Karl Marx—‘the bill of exchange is the 
Jew’s real God’, etc. And there are suburban 
golf clubs, for instance, which only deny 
their determination to exclude Jews when 
interviewed by the press. 

But, in the British way, most organisations 
carefully have no written, or even spoken, 


agreement on the subject. It simply happens 
that Jews are not elected. The Americans 
have always had an exaggerated respect for 
written constitutions. There are few institu- 
tions there, from the top universities to the 
bottom poker clubs, which do not have an 
agreed quota for Jews. The opposition to 
Jewish membership does not grow weaker 
as the intelligence quotient climbs—in New 
York, for instance, the Harvard Club has a 
quota, the University Club has a complete 
prohibition, of Jews. 

For this reason, the scandal and uproar 
over the banned Jew occurs much more 
often in America. What is written down can 
be erased. Quotas can be altered. To the 
American every level of life is theoretically 
penetrable by anyone. But in Britain, it is 
impossible to protest against a rule which 
does not exist. The newly-rich vulgar Jew is 
equally banned with the vulgar newly-rich 
non-Jew. The only way that a Jew can be 
accepted into top circles is by becoming so 
indistinguishable from the Gentile that even 
if he retains a distinctively Jewish name it is 
only in the way that some aristocratic, 
deeply-English families retain a French 
spelling that originated with the Conquest. 

America still lacks the traditional caste- 
marks which cut off the middle from the 
upper classes and have quarantined the 
British top people for so long—the right 
accent, the right school tie, the right relatives 
in Debrett, the right income, the right 
address. And in Britain the inviolability, on 
a level of intimacy, of the social castle has 
been preserved by judicious incorporation 
of the most talented besiegers, Jew or 
Gentile, if they show the right determination 
to conform to the rules. In America, notably 
in the South and in New York, this barrier 
is rigidly and calculatedly preserved in many 
Social Register circles on formal, ritual oc- 
casions. There are young debutante dances, 
much sought after among rich and chic New 
York families, to which a Jewish girl or boy 
would never be invited. There are areas of 
the countryside in which residence is ab- 
solutely restricted for Jews. And in a city 
like New York, where Jews are the largest 
minority group, accounting for one in four 
of the inhabitants, such boycotting is far 
more obvious and wounding that it is in 
Britain where only one in a hundred is a Jew. 

Most of the active anti-Semitism in 
Britain is economic. It is most virulent and 
open among working men and small 
businessmen who feel the financial pressure 
of free enterprise and put a Jewish name or 
a Jewish face to the competitor or creditor 
or employer who exercises it. In America the 
anti-Semitism is social (no one in New York 
could possibly claim that he has never seen 
a poor Jew). In an open society, exclusive- 
ness takes on an almost magical significance. 
To be exclusive you must exclude someone— 
Negroes are automatically banned, Jews are 
ignored on key occasions and in key groups, 
first-generation Americans with Eastern 
European names are expected to keep in the 
background. One cheerful sign on this un- 
pleasant landscape is that, though anti- 
Semitism still exists in both nations, it is no 
longer permissible to openly avow it. The 
insecure and frustrated cohorts of race 
snobbery are in retreat. 
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The Fruits of Folly 


By IAN GILMOUR 


H™ do we prevent the Middle East going 
Communist? is the question which 
should be, but is not, preoccupying the 
West. Those who think the right answer is 
to support Arab nationalism will gain no 
comfort from this book*—nor indeed 
will their opponents. It consists of two 
essays, one on the Soviet view of the Middle 
East from 1917 to 1958, and one on Soviet 
foreign policy since 1955. Mr. Laqueur 
probably knows more about the Middle 
East than any other Western writer, he is a 
fair and reliable historian, and he has the 
prestige of having previously been proved 
right; in Communism and Nationalism in the 
Middle East, published in 1956, he stated 
that the prospects for Communism were 
better in Jraq than in any other country. 
What he has to say, therefore, demands 
respect. But not agreement. 

Mr. Laqueur’s thesis is unobtrusive but 
his ideas can be summarised in these pro- 
positions: since 1955 there has been an 
alliance between Russia and Egypt; this 
would have happened irrespective of the 
mistakes made by the West; Israel and 
Algeria are relatively unimportant; Arab 
Nationalism is not a barrier to Communism; 
Communism and Arab Nationalism are not 
really opposed to each other; Communism 
is merely one wing of the Arab Nationalist 
movement, both Communists and National- 
ists being in favour of the same things, in 
particular of Arab unity; and owing to the 
lack of ideology in Arab Nationalism the 
Communists are likely to take over the 
Arab Nationalist movement. 

All these propositions seem to me to be 
untrue. To take them in order: Mr. Laqueur 
says that ‘since a fully-fledged grand 
alliance in the eighteenth-century style had 
gone out of fashion’ the Russian-Egyptian 
alliance was not called an alliance, taking 
instead the form of a series of under- 
standings and agreements. But there have 
been alliances in the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries as well as in the 
eighteenth, and the reason why the Egyptian- 
Russian agreements were not so called was 
because they were not alliances. Funnily 
enough, it was Suez that demonstrated this 
most conclusively: on Mr. Laqueur’s own 
showing Khrushchev started talking about 
sending volunteers only when there was 
scant prospect of him actually having to do 
so. The events of the last six months have 
merely confirmed that no alliance existed. 

Mr. Laqueur provides evidence also 
against the second proposition. He points 
out that Russia was at her most hostile to 
Egypt and Colonel Nasser at the time of the 
Anglo-Egyptian agreement of 1954. The 
Angio-Egyptian agreement only made sense 
if it indicated that Britain had at last realised 
that it was no longer possible for her to 
dominate the Middle East militarily—that 
Arabia was no longer a British desert—and 

*THE Soviet UNION AND THE MIDDLE 


East. By Walter Z. Laqueur. (Routledge 
and Kegan Paul, 35s.) 





had decided to pay attention to the sus- 
ceptibilities of those who lived in the area. 
If it really had meant this, it would have 
been the most sensible thing done by Britain 
in the Middle East since the war—it would 
have been more sensible still if the British 
government had not insisted on such 
stringent terms, though it can hardly be 
blamed since it had to contend with the 
vehement opposition of the Suez group, the 
Captain Waterhouses and Julian Amerys 
and other staunch idealists who have since 
gone abroad or joined the government. That 
it did not mean this was almost immediately 
demonstrated by the Baghdad Pact, which 
made complete nonsense of the agreement. 
The Baghdad Pact offended simultaneously 
Arab neutralist opinion (which, as Mr. 
Laqueur says, long antedated Colonel 
Nasser) and the basic Arab desire for unity. 

As Mr. Walid Khalidi recently pointed 
out in a luminous essay in Middle East 
Forum, the struggle between Egypt and Iraq 
from 1954 onwards was over Syria. The 
Pact meant that instead of supporting the 
creation of a united Arab world, Britain 
was in effect supporting the creation of a 
united Fertile Crescent under British in- 
fluence. It was this disastrous policy, to- 
gether with Israel’s Gaza raid of February 
1955, and the Western refusal to supply 
proper arms to Egypt, which produced the 
Egyptian-Russian arms deal. It was the 
American refusal to finance the Aswan dam 
and Mr. Dulles’s desire to humiliate Colonel 
Nasser, which produced the nationalisation 
of the Suez Canal. Anglo-French aggression 
naturally produced anti-British feeling in 
Egypt. The Eisenhower doctrine and Amer- 
ica’s obligations to Israel over freedom of 
Israeli shipping in the Gulf of Aqaba en- 
sured that Russia, not America, got the 
credit for the Port Said ceasefire; and 
American hysteria over Communism in 
Syria and the aircraft carrier diplomacy of 
the Sixth Fleet put America in the same dog- 
house as Britain and France. Finally, when 
Nasser had bravely and significantly risked 
Russian displeasure by visiting Tito last 
summer, Britain and America, by landing in 
Lebanon and Jordan on the pretext of ‘in- 
direct aggression’ by the United Arab 
Republic, quite literally drove Nasser back to 
Moscow At every crisis, therefore, the West 
did what it could to cement an accord be- 
tween Russia and Egypt. The accord was 
produced not by Khrushchev or Nasser but 
by Eden and Dulles. 

It is of course in a sense true, as Mr. 
Laqueur says, that radical Arab nationalism 
was bound to be anti-West, since the West 
was in possession and Russia was not. But 
the same could have been said about India. 
Arab nationalists turned against the West 
because Britain decided to pursue a policy 
in the Middle East that conflicted with her 
policy everywhere else in the world. Instead 
of encouraging the local nationalist move- 
ment she tried to fight it. If the Anglo- 
Egyptian agreement of 1954 rather than the 
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Baghdad Pact had been the keynote of our 
policy, there is no reason to believe that 
Russia would have had much more influence 
in the Arab States than she has in India. 

She would have had some more, if only 
because of Israel and Algeria. Rather 
naturally, if with some logical inconsistency, 
Mr. Laqueur grossly under-estimates the 
importance of Israel as a factor helping 
Russia and hurting the West in the Middle 
East. This is inconsistent of Mr. Laqueur 
since he believes that Communism in the 
Middle East is not a matter of Marxist- 
Leninist dogma but of nationalism and anti- 
Westernism. And there is no doubt that the 
chief count in the Arab indictment against 
the West is the creation and support of the 
State of Israel. Algeria is also of major im- 
portance. If an Arab’s attention is drawn to 
Russian behaviour in Hungary, he will 
almost certainly answer by pointing out that 
it was not really any worse and of very much 
shorter duration than French exploits in 
Algeria. Israel and Algeria are crucial issues 
for the West in the Arab world, but Mr. 
Laqueur has to play them down since his 
thesis is that the Russo-Arab axis was not 
the result of Western policy but of deep 
underlying causes. 

Mr. Laqueur argues that it is unlikely 
that Arab nationalism is a barrier to Com- 
munism, since the Soviet leaders would 
hardly build up a barrier against themselves. 
Here he is arguing against himself. He says 
in his preface that ‘all attempts to account 
for Soviet foreign policy without due regard 
to the ideological factor are ultimately 
sterile’. Marxist dogma tells the Soviet 
leaders that Communism will eventually 
prevail everywhere. It is not open to them to 
believe that Nasserism, say, will be a per- 
manent barrier against Communism; so that 
unless one accepts the same dogma, the 
existence of Russian support does not of . 
itself refute the theory that Arab nationalism 
is a barrier against Communism. After all, 
Russia—as Mr. Laqueur shows—supported 
Mustafa Kemal in the Twenties and even 
built factories in Turkey, but there is no 
suggestion that Kemal was in fact blazing a 
trail for the Communists. The West, with its 
pactomania, and Mr. Dulles’s belief that 
neutralism was immoral, gave Russia her 
chance in the Middle East by falling into 
the old Soviet fallacy that the world was 
divided into two camps—allies and enemies. 
At the same time Russia was adopting the 
correct view (which it had also held in the 
Twenties) that, there were three camps— 
allies, enemies and neutrals, and that to 
alienate the last was senseless. The disasters 
the West has suffered since 1955 have proved 
Khrushchev abundantly right, and even if 
he were capable of believing that in the long 
run Arab nationalism was a barrier to 
Communism, he might still think the 
building of the barrier a small price to pay 
for them. 

Mr. Laqueur’s belief that Communism is 
but one wing of the nationalist movement 
and that Arab Communism believes in much 
the same things as Arab nationalism, in 
particular Arab unity, is the result of looking 
at the Middle East in ideological terms: he 
has so steeped himself in Marxist dogma 
that he has become infected by it. Of course 
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Russia and the Communists would favour 
Arab unity if the united Arab world was 
going to be controlled by Communists. 
Similarly Britain would have favoured Arab 
unity if it had been achieved under the 
auspices of Nuri es-Said. But neither Russia 
nor the British government favour a united 
Arab world controlled by President Nasser. 
Mr. Laqueur’s book was written before Mr. 
Khrushchev, owing to Communist successes 
in Iraq, had openly opposed Arab unity and 
—with a hypocrisy worthy of the British and 
American governments last July—had said: 
‘the question of union between states must 
be decided by the people of the state con- 
cerned’. Mr. Laqueur should, nevertheless, 
have had some idea of Russian mistrust of 
Arab unity, as the Russian Embassy in 
Damascus had opposed the formation of 
the United Arab Republic until warned by 
the Arabs to desist (Mr. Laqueur’s accounts 
of the Syrian-Egyptian union and of Syrian 
Communism are the only occasions that 
he is blatantly unfair). 

The Cairo-Baghdad quarrel is the strong- 
est argument against Mr. Laqueur. If the 
nationalists and the Communists really have 
sO much in common, it is surprising that 
they don’t get on a little better. It is all very 
well for Mr. Laqueur, poring over his docu- 
ments and books, to decide that Com- 
munism and nationalism are very similar, 
but large numbers of Arabs on the spot, 
who do not have the same knowledge, evi- 
dently think the two things are very different 
indeed and are prepared to die for their 
beliefs. 

The last of Mr. Laqueur’s ideas, that 
Arab nationalism is likely because of its 


Westminster 


ON my recent travels (ef 
ego in Arcadia), I was 
much struck by a poster 
which I saw affixed to a 
wall in Italy. A printed 
inscription, it read, if my 
dictionary is to be trusted, 
‘Long live the Minister of 
Works’. Now I am, as 
must be well known, among the most fer- 
vent of Mr. Hugh Molson’s admirers, 
but I think he would agree that it is 
likely to be a long day yet before similar 
posters are to be seen on the walls of this 
country. 

In one sense, this is fortunate. If we do 
not hang out banners extolling the virtues 
of our Members of Parliament, it should be 
remembered that neither do we hang out 
the politicians themselves. It is true that 
any of us, given five minutes with a piece 
of paper and a pencil, could draw up a list 
of fifty politicians whose suspension from a 
lamp-post would do this country nothing 
but good (and at least half of the fifty 
wouldn’t notice that anything out of the 
ordinary was happening to them), but the 
introduction of such methods into British 
political life would be rightly deplored. 
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lack of ideology to be taken over by the 
Communists, is the most plausible. Every- 
body knows that the Communists are a 
dedicated, disciplined and highly competent 
minority and that the Middle East is fertile 
ground for Communism. Unless therefore 
there is a strong nationalist movement for 
unity in the Arab countries, unless the 
nationalists have a leader, the idea of unity, 
and some prospect of success, and unless 
the West gives the nationalists the chance 
to be neutral, the Communists ~re likely to 
have a series of local successes. Aiui unity 
is the West’s last best hope, yet almus ‘n- 
credibly the West, at least until very recen. ° 
was concerned to frustrate Arab unity and 
to defeat the nationalist leader. 

Lack of ideology is not unique to Arab 
nationalism. Communism apart, it is rather 
difficult offhand to think of a politician or a 
party which has got an ideology; Mr. 
Laqueur over-estimates its importance. 
Philosophically, Arab nationalism is rather 
inchoate, but logical inconsistencies do not 
necessarily lead to Communism. And the 
very lack of ideology in Arab nationalism is 
as likely to repel it from Communism as to 
attract it. Mr. Laqueur says that Middle 
East Communists have abandoned the class 
war; yet only last week President Nasser 
said that it was odd that Communists de- 
manded peaceful co-existence among nations 
but opposed it among classes. If a vacuum 
in political ideas produced Communism, the 
world would be Communist by now. And if 
the Middle East goes Communist, it will not 
be because of the ideological defects of Arab 
nationalism but because of the folly and 
bad faith of the West. 


Commentary 


Still, to say that such things do not happen 
here, and even to agree that it would be 
rather tiresome if they ever started to, does 
rather beg the question. The question is 
‘why not?’ Why does dissatisfaction with 
politicians in this country take so mild and 
momentary an outward form? 

The explanation is, of course, that people 
on the whole do not admit Parliament into 
their lives to the extent of feeling themselves 
personally involved, to any great extent, in 
what happens in the House of Commons. 
This, of course, represents careless thinking 
on their part; for what happens in the House 
of Commons affects all of us, even if only 
because it decides what we may or may not 
do, or how much of our money we will have 
to spend in the next financial year. But in 
another sense we are quite right not to 
believe that the House of Commons plays 
a very important part in our lives, since the 
things that are actually said and done on 
the floor of the House bear notoriously 
little relation to what has actually been 
decided elsewhere. I think that it is this fact 
above all that is responsible for the in- 
creasing world-weariness of many of the 
electors when they contemplate their (and 
other electors’) Members of Parliament, and 


great was my surprise on Monday to find 
the House of Commons apparently aware 
of the fact. 

The occasion was the debate on the 
Report of the Select Committee on Pro- 
cedure. Now of course the trouble with the 
House of Commons goes a lot deeper than 
the form and order of its procedure. Still, 
the ploughman must start at some corner 
of the field, and it is clear that the heart- 
searching occasioned by the Select Com- 
mittee’s Report and the debate on it may 
eventually be productive of a lot of quiet 
geod. Mr. Butler opened it in his gayest 
form (than which there are few things gayer); 
particmarly relishable was his rejection of 
proxy voting on the ground that it is only in 
the Division Lobby that for many back- 
benchers there is ever a chance ‘of rubbing 
shoulders with, or even taking the arm of, 
the Prime Minister’. But Mr. Butler made it 
quite clear that the Government was not 
going to accept any of the major recom- 
mendations of the Report, still less of the far 
more sweeping reforms proposed in the 
searching and admirable memorandum 
submitted to it by a former Clerk of the 
House. This fact being established (ad- 
mittedly one had to read between the lines 
to appreciate it, but anybody who tries to 
understand what Mr. Butler is talking 
about, or indeed who he is, without reading 
between his lines, is in for a puzzling day), 
the mice came out to play. One of the 
recurring complaints of back-benchers is 
against the tradition which bids the 
Speaker call a Privy Councillor rather than 
an humble esquire, particularly with 
supplementaries at question-time. It was a 
pleasant sight, therefore, to see such 
reformed characters as the Right Hon. 
Herbert Morrison and the Right Hon. 
Fred Bellenger more or less claiming that 
they spoke and intervened so seldom that 
they were in danger of being refused 
admission to the House by the doorkeepers 
on the grounds that such infrequent 
visitors could hardly be members. The 
reformation, I should think, wiil last about 
a week, after which the back-benchers—at 
any rate the Labour ones—will once more 
groan and beat their breasts when they see 
Mr. Shinwell creaking to his feet. 

Five-minute speeches during the ‘dinner- 
hour’, less priority for Privy Councillors, 
morning sittings (try getting that one past 
the City gents on the Government benches!), 
specialist Committees—back and forth 
the argument raged. It will not, as I have 
said, do very much about what is wrong 
with the parties and the House of Commons, 
for it is exactly the things that do not take 
place in the Chamber that are most in need 
of reformation. But a beginning is a begin- 
ning. And, since this debate was above all a 
day when Members were being what is 
called ‘constructive’, I have a few practical 
suggestions, immediately applicable without 
any change in the law of Standing Orders, 
of my own. 

I have said before that the responsibility 
for much of the tedium and hypocrisy that 
vitiates the proceedings of the House of 
Commons must be laid at the door of the 
Speaker—or rather of the precedents by 
which he considers himself bound. Mr. 
Speaker Morrison, who is retiring at_ the 
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end of this Parliament, will hardly make any 
reforms now; but his successor, whoever 
he may be, might well have a look at three 
devices by which alone the standards of the 
House would be improved out of all 
recognition. First, let him crack down with 
ruthless severity on the false point of order. 
Over three-quarters of the matters raised 
‘On a point of order, Mr. Speaker’ are 
immediately ruled to be no such thing at 
present, and in almost every case the raiser 
knows perfectly well that they will be so 
ruled. The present Speaker contents himself 
with a growl of ‘There is no point of order 
in that’, but if his successor were to utter 
some stern rebuke at the same time, this 
boring and usually contemptible practice 
would speedily decline, to the great advan- 
tage of everybody concerned. (In passing, 
it is worth noting that for all the famed 
benefits of the Whips’ discipline neither 
Mr. Heath nor Mr. Bowden has ever been 
known to say a word about this.) 

Second, let the next Speaker go some way 
towards enforcing on the Front Benches the 
rule that speeches may not be read. Some 
statements of government policy, of course, 
must be read from a script to make sure that 
unintentional departures from the agreed 
text do not alter the sense in some important 
way. But at the moment almost every 
front-bench speaker (Mr. Boyd-Carpenter 
is a notable exception) reads his speeches. 
To suggest that it is time they studied their 
briefs sufficiently well beforehand to be 
able to deliver them extempore is not, I 
should have thought, unreasonable. Of 
course, complete enforcement of this rule 
would mean the immediate resignation of 
the Foreign Secretary, who is incapable of 
making a speech unless every word of it is 
typed out before him, but I for one cannot 
regard this as too high a price to pay for a 
long-overdue reform. 

Lastly—and here I must tread delicately 
—let the Speaker, when the opening and 
closing speakers have been nominated by 
both sides, accept no further guidance from 
anybody as to who should, or should not, 
be called. It is true that the Speaker has 
absolute discretion, and indeed exercises it, 
as to whom he shall call. But everybody 
knows that in fact there is a list, that 
Members’ names can come and go on it, 
that it is not wholly unknown for a Whip 
to look at it and make a tactful suggestion 
or two (of course in no way telling the 
Speaker that he should, or should not, call 
such a Member), and consequently for many 
a fine, up-standing back-bencher to be fine 
and up-standing from half-past three to 
ten o’clock without ever catching the 
Speaker’s eye, or indeed anything but a 
massive dose of sciatica. Mr. Bowles was 
the only Member who mentioned this 
practice, and I was amused to note that his 
remarks on the subject were received with 
incredulity by many of his fellows, just as 
many Members roared with incredulous 
laughter a few months ago when somebody 
happened to mention the fact that The Times 
had paid Sir Anthony Eden £100,000 for 
his memoirs. Even in the House of 
Commons I should have thought that a nod 
is as good as a wink to a blind horse. 

TAPER 
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A Spectator’s Notebook 


€ THE 1958"parliamentary re- 
turns for offences relating 
@ to motor vehicles is as de- 
C pressing a document as I 
w¥ have seen for a long time, 
with its revelation that the 
number of offences and 
alleged offences topped the 
million mark for the first time. Some of the 
information given is puzzling. In the 
break-down of what happened to the 
1,918 cases of driving while disqualified, 
for example, I see that nine of the cases were 
dealt with by nothing more serious than a 
written police warning. Why? Surely every 
case of this kind should be brought to 
court? If there are extenuating circumstances 
the court can take them into consideration. 
And I cannot believe that a fine is an 
effective way of preventing disqualified 
drivers from continuing to drive: yet over a 
quarter of te drivers convicted on this 
charge were dealt with by fines only. 
There is (or ought to be) a distinction 
between a man who commits a motoring 
offence, even if it is a serious one such as 
dangerous or reckless driving, and the 
driver who, although disqualified, takes out 
his car; and though I do not believe that 
imprisonment is a suitable penalty for any 
type of motoring offence, it does seem ap- 
propriate for deliberate defiance of the law— 
to drive when disqualified is, in a sense, 
contempt of court. 
4 * * 
MR. GERALD GARDINER argues that it 
would be more sensible if, instead of every- 
one concentrating the hue and cry after 
murderers, we tried to reduce the number 
of murders by limiting the availability of 
firearms. Agreed: the law appears to be 
laxly enforced. But I am not sure that Mr. 
Gardiner’s proposed method of enforce- 
ment—he has suggested in The Times that 
an amnesty should be offered to anybody 
who unlawfully possesses firearms pro- 
vided he hands them in before a certain 
date; but after it, he should be sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment for keeping 
them unlawfully—would be satisfactory. 
Revolvers are too easily ‘planted’: it would 
be far too simple, if such a law were passed, 
to frame innocent men. In any case, in- 
creasing the length of terms of imprison- 
ment is not the answer to crimes of violence. 
It seems sensible only until one realises that 
a criminal faced with a long sentence, if he 
is caught, is more likely to wound and pos- 
sibly to kill people in order to escape arrest. 
* + * 
IT WAS UNWORTHY of the Minister of Health 
to ease himself lazily out of answering an 
awkward but pertinent question by a grimy 
old parliamentary expedient. The question 
was on why doctors who have been fined 
for negligence in the performance of their 
duties should be protected by having their 


names kept secret: Mr. Walker-Smith’s 
reply was that the names were kept secret 
under Mr. Bevan, too—as if this were a 
party matter. It is, of course, arguable in 
theory that secrecy should be preserved; sen- 
tence is passed by an executive council of 
the NHS, not by the courts, and it would be 
unfair to single out members of the medical 
profession for publicity, and not other 
people who are examined by administrative 
tribunals. Nevertheless, it is important that 
doctors should not become a privileged 
class, exempt from the ordinary processes 
of law. Where the charge is of criminal 
negligence, it ought to be treated as such 
through the courts, and not dealt with 
administratively. The line between criminal 
and administrative is, of course, difficult to 
draw; but the cases recently where doctors 
have let down their profession but—to all 
appearances—have escaped with little more 
than a nominal fine and no publicity, 
are not a healthy sign. 


* * * 


I WOULD LIKE TO THANK the many readers 
who have written to say how much they 
approve of the looks of the present 
‘emergency’ Spectator. Some of them have 
urged that we should stay this way: but 
the difficulties, technical and financial, are 
insuperable. At a conservative estimate, 
it would mean that we should have to 
double the price of the paper. Except for 
emergencies such as this, it is not a practic- 
able proposition; and will be even less so, 
if the settlement—when it comes—leads to 
any substantial increase in printing costs 
owing to higher wages or more overtime 
working. 


* * * 


I HAVE BEEN WATCHING with interest the 
controversy in The Times correspondence 
columns about the discomfort suffered by 
tourist class passengers in air liners— 
especially tall ones, who have no room for 
their elbows or their feet. Lord Douglas 
considers these criticisms exaggerated, par- 
ticularly in connection with BEA whose 
average flight takes little over an hour’s 
flying time. But it is not such flights that 
sufferers are worried about: it is the long 
hauls, to America, to Africa, or to Asia. 
Even three- or four-hour flights can be 
agonisingly uncomfortable when there is no 
room to stretch one’s legs. A point that has 
often occurred to me: what is the technical 
objection to hollowing-out the floor space 
beneath seats so that the passenger would 
get (as he does get, sitting in the back seat 
of some cars) room to stretch his feet below 
floor level? I realise that this would be 
difficult to mass-produce, as different air- 
lines have different seating arrangements; 
but is there any insuperable obstacle in the 
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way of the manufacturers doing the job for 
an airline whose seating requirements are 
known in advance? It would certainly 
attract custom and goodwill on any route 
where there are night flights—just as that 
double-decker aircraft, with the bar down- 
stairs, attracted custom and goodwill— 
however uneconomical it may have been in 
other respects. 


* * * 


ANOTHER OF Lord Douglas’s assertions—that 
‘it just is not true’ that use of older, slower 
aircraft can bring down fares—should also 
be refuted. I was talking recently to 
Ronald Orme of Icelandic Airlines—a 
company set up after the war, which has 
stood apart from the herd; it is not a mem- 
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ber of IATA; it flies DC-4s, a far from new 
design but generally agreed to be one of the 
soundest planes ever built; takes a longer 
route to New York, via Reykjavik, and so 
is able to undercut its nearest competitor 
on the transatlantic run by no less than £22. 
Comfort clearly cannot be of Pullman 
standard, yet passengers (one class) receive 
four full meals and free drinks during the 
seventeen-hour flight. This policy has been 
rewarded by ‘a fantastic expansion of route 
mileage and traffic figures.’ Yet Mr. Orme 
tells me that Icelandic’s applications to 
operate the pressurised DC-6 have been 
persistently blocked by the Ministry of 
Transport, who view the idea of low fares 
and running costs with suspicion. 

PHAROS 


Looking Ahead 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


E need a much franker debate about 

nuclear policy than any we have had 
up to now. The danger of the nuclear debate 
is that it is always lagging a year or two 
behind events: we argue whether it was wise 
to have equipped ourselves with nuclear 
weapons in the past, and whether it is 
fortunate that we possess them today; but 
neither is exactly the point. I would not deny 
that the nuclear weapons have up till now 
acted as a deterrent and have played their 
part in saving us from war. Weapons of 
terror do deter for a time. The question for 
the election, though, is not, what is the policy 
now? but, what should be the policy for the 
future? 

That nuclear weapons have preserved 
peace in the short run is no argument that 
they will preserve it in the long run. Strategic 
nuclear weapons differ from all weapons of 
the past; no one can be certain that, if 
loosed, they will not set up consequences 
which will destroy their user as much as 
their victim. No Power that possesses them 
is under a threat of imminent destruction 
such as alone might make the use of them 
sane. No one can pretend that the gains to 
anyone from a war in which they were used 
would be such as to make the use of them 
sane. Therefore no one will use them unless 
he is insane. A prolonged state of tension, 
far from being a guarantee against their use, 
is the one thing that might cause that in- 
sanity which would bring on their use. 
Therefore no sane person of any school of 
thought denies that it should be our supreme 
purpose to break the tension. 

Now we cannot hope to break it unless 
we turn from situations of the past or even 
of the ephemeral present and give our minds 
instead to consideration of what will be the 
situation of the future. Those who are well 
informed tell me that, if no disarmament 
agreement is reached, then in a few years the 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missile will be 
fully developed. And in a few more years, 
we are told, both sides will have sufficient 
Polaris submarines to disperse their missiles 
all over the world and to dispatch them 


from the bottom of the sea. When that time 
comes who can say what the Americans’ 
policy will be? But we can at any rate say 
what it will not be. The one thing that is 
certain is that the Americans will no longer 
then be willing to keep vulnerable and costly 
land bases in these islands. Conservatives 
are sometimes free with their gibes against 
advocates of disarmament that they want to 
‘shelter behind America’. The truth is of 
course that—very properly and very fortu- 
nately—we do shelter behind America today 
under Conservative rule, and the question 
is what we should do in a few years’ time 
when that is no longer possible for us. 

There are plenty of debatable possibilities. 
There is something to be said for it that we 
should have an off-chance of escaping des- 
truction in a Russo-American war and no 
chance of doing anything effective to prevent 
one, and that we should therefore relapse 
into neutralism. There is something to be 
said for equipping ourselves with our own 
Polaris submarines and trying to make our- 
selves a Third Power. There is something to 
be said for proposing to the Americans, ‘We 
are anxious to honour obligations as allies. 
But enough is enough. You already have 
enough nuclear power to destroy Russia. 
There is no point in adding a few digits to 
infinity so that we can destroy Russia twice 
over. Our most effective contribution to the 
alliance would be to increase our con- 
ventional forces so that we are strong enough 
to prevent those small incidents, out of 
which the major war, if it does come, will 
almost certainly come.’ 

It happens to be my opinion that the 
third of these lines of answer is the sanest. 
However that may be, any of the answers 
demands a reappraisal of the present policy 
—the policy as a result of which we dare not 
fight a nuclear war and cannot fight any 
other war—the policy which combines the 
disadvantages of unilateral disarmament 
with the heaviest military budget that we 
have ever had to bear—the policy which is 
as dead as the dodo or as the Labour Party. 

Now there are of course experts—men of 
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wisdom and good will—who are giving their 
minds to these problems and preparing to 
make the appropriate switches when the 
time comes; and it is natural enough if those 
experts sometimes complain that the public 
debates are so largely carried on by ill- 
informed and irresponsible people. But, if it 
be so, whose is the fault? The fault is the 
fault of the leading politicians, who have 
access to official information, who could 
have carried on a responsible debate for the 
purpose of informing public opinion, but 
who have preferred to give their minds to 
the invention of trick formulae and slogans 
for preserving a facade of unity in their 
parties. 

The Labour Party is like a parody of a 
Church and the Conservative Party is like 
a parody of a regiment. There is obviously 
something in the argument that, if we cannot 
abolish nuclear weapons altogether, at least 
we minimise the risk of an accident if they 
are not allowed to pass into the hands of 
an indeterminate number of Powers; and 
Mr. Gaitskell has a point when he challenges 
Mr. Macmillan to show in what way his 
policy of ‘independence’ through the 
possession of the bomb has been greater 
than that of General de Gaulle or Dr. 
Adenauer. But, if the bomb has not in- 
creased our influence, the logical conclusion 
is that we should abandon it. There was a 
time when the general self-denying ordinance 
of the non-nuclear club might have been 
accepted. The Socialists with some care 
have delayed making the proposal until they 
are quite sure that it will not be accepted. 
Whatever we may think of his other activi- 
ties, we can hardly quarrel with Mr. 
Cousins for stigmatising this proposal as an 
absurdity. 

If the Conservatives had a coherent de- 
fence policy to oppose to the incoherence 
of the Socialists, the desirability of a Con- 
servative victory could hardly be even a 
matter of debate. But have they? They have 
admittedly an apparent coherence because, 
whereas the Socialists conduct their searches 
for the Emperor’s clothes in public, the 
Conservatives prefer to elect a leader who 
assures them with a superior smile that, 
whatever appearances may suggest, the Em- 
peror has got his clothes all right, and they 
all believe him. Now, though no one can 
pretend that the personality cult is a very 
democratic way of settling policy, it is at 
least a way of settling policy; and, on a 
problem on which the public must neces- 
sarily be imperfectly informed, it is arguable 
that it is the best way of settling it. But we 
can only feel comfortable with it if we can 
feel assured that the wise leaders whom we 
are trusting to do our thinking for us are 
really thinking. Since Suez it has been 
hardly possible to have that confidence, and 
although Mr. Macmillan is a very different 
man from Sir Anthony Eden, his recent ex- 
cursions over the world have not given much 
of an impression that he is certain even in 
his own mind what he is proposing to 
achieve. 

Quite frankly I do not greatly care who 
wins the election, but I do care that the 
information machiaery of the parties should 
be used for giving the public information 
rather than for keeping information from it. 


~ 
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It’s not your vote we ask for, 


it’s your voice 
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Come Here Till I Tell You 
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Sean Tar at Sea 


By PATRICK 


¥ EAR Sirs,’ I wrote to the British 

Board of Trade, ‘for the past four 
years, twenty-four hours on and forty-eight 
off, I have been in command of the Irish 
Naval Vessel Noray, engaged upon Port 
Control duties in Dublin Bay. I would be 
grateful if you could accept this as four 
years’ sea service, as I want to sit for your 
examination (coasting mate’s ticket), which 
is essential for promotion to a commission 
in the Irish Marine Service—’ 

It was a difficult letter to write, for 
political reasons, The Battle of the Atlantic 
was in progress, and in pursuance of our 
neutrality our ports were barred to Allied 
convoys and their escorts. What I was 
doing, in fact, was asking the British Board 
of Trade to assist me towards promotion 
in the Irish Navy, the very force that was 
maintaining this embargo. 

I wouldn’t have gone near them, of 
course, for reasons of delicacy, if we'd had a 
Board of Trade of our own, but we hadn’t. 


They replied with commendable speed, 
in view of their other commitments. 
‘Under no circumstances,” they said, ‘can 
the patrol duties you mention be regarded 
as sea service. Accordingly, you are 
ineligible to sit for the examination to 
which you refer.’ 


That pulled the plug out of the dinghy, 
all right. The syllabus for the coasting mate’s 
ticket demanded little more than the ability 
to read and write, and to distinguish between 
the sun and the moon and one end of a 
collier from the other. 1 could probably 
have swept through it with honours, to 
become Ensign—as opposed to Petty 
Officer—Campbell, with an increase in 
wages of nearly £5 a week. But an alien 
Board of Trade maintained that it was 
impossible to go to sea in the Irish Navy, 
and that was the end of that. 


It was bad news for the manager of the 
Ulster Bank in College Green. It was also 
bad news for my leading-seaman, Matches. 
He’d been hoping that a commission 
would remove me to a shore job—in the 
Dublin Port Control the officers never went 
to sea—and off the back of his neck. 

‘Jaysus,’ he said, ‘don’t tell us we're 
stuck widdya for the duration! If you carry 
on wid your allegations we'll all be blew 
owa the wather before we’re finished.’ 

7 


He was referring, I knew, to the matter of 
Captain Thomas, and to the only occasion 
in which a shot was fired in anger, during the 
whole global struggle, in Dublin Bay. 

We were anchored on station at the South 
Bar Buoy, two miles out from the mouth of 
the Liffey, in the Examination Vessel Noray. 
The Noray was a small tug with about a foot 
of freeboard and a funnel on her like an 
ocean liner. In her former career she’d done 
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odd jobs for the Port and Docks Board, 
but now that she’d joined the navy she was 
at least painted battleship grey, though re- 
maining unarmed. Eighteen men, in three 
watches of twenty-four hours, lived in this 
iron box continuously for four years. 


As Matches once observed, ‘She’s gettin’ 
smaller inside every day with the grace—’. 
The grace—or grease—was composed of 
diesel oil, coal-dust, cooking deposits and 
paraffin. It was dark-grey in colour and 
when attacked with scrapers it merely 
moved on to something else. I often used 
to think about trim young lieutenants in the 
other Service, sipping pink gins in tropical 
whites and listening to Vera Lynn on the 
wardroom radio, and reflect upon how soft 
they were getting it, even if someone did 
shoot at them from time to time. They had 
a further advantage, in that they knew what 
they were there for, which was to shoot 
back. Our own duties were much less clear- 
cut, as the fieid-gun incident showed. 





It began round about three o’clock on a 
wet night with the wind in the east, so that 
seas rolled straight up to O’Connell Bridge. 
Something that looked like a collier, from 
her lights, came round the Baily Light- 
house, flashing her name in morse with a 
hand-torch. As usual this was illegible, so I 
sent back a message saying, ‘Stop—coming 
aboard.’ 


An interval set in while Matches and the 
two ABs removed the turf from the rowing- 
boat (there was no coal in those days and if 
we took the turf aboard the Noray it got 
into everything, blending with the grace to 
form an abrasive mixture that put your 
teeth on edge). 


With Matches and a youth called Dinny 
at the oars we pulled away into the darkness, 
trying to keep our rifies out of the wet. 
It was nearly an hour before we managed 
to get alongside the collier, crashing and 
banging against the rust-streaked side. 
Matches began well by handing up his rifle 
to someone on the deck; when my turn 
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came to climb the rope-ladder I didn’t blame 
him. As soon as I got on to it the ladder 
turned inside out, leaving me with my back 
pressed against the ship’s side, with my head 
and the muzzle of my rifle sticking out be- 
tween the rungs. Then the ship rolled, and 
I went in up to the waist. 


The Captain greeted me as I fell over the 
rail—a low-sized Welshman in a thick jersey 
and a cloth cap. ‘What the flaming hell are 
you trying to do, man?’ he wanted to know. 
‘What are you doing on my ship?’ 

It turned out, then, that this was his first 
war-time trip to Dublin, and that his sailing 
orders had failed to inform him that the 
port was controlled. He was virgin territory. 
I recited my Standing Orders. ‘I want to 
see your cargo manifest and crew-list, 
Captain,’ I said. ‘Then muster your crew on 
deck and take off your hatch covers. I’ve 
got to search the ship.’ 


This was virgin territory for me, too. 
Owing to the fact that our only naval 
training had been at Collins Military 
Barracks, I'd never seen a cargo manifest 
or a crew-list. Then the Captain put his 
finger on the other deficiency. ‘Search my 
ship?’ he said. ‘What for?’ 

This had never really been explained 
either. Standing Orders mentioned ‘un- 
authorised persons and cargo’, without 
going into greater detail. What we were 
really looking for, I suppose, were German 
Q-ships, though it wasn’t clear what we 
were to do if we found one. 

‘I’m just searching the ship. Captain,’ I 
said. ‘It’s orders. Now get those hatch 
covers off.’ 

“But it’s only coal, man!’ he roared. ‘Out 
of Port Talbot!’ 

He was obviously right, but I’d gone too 
far to turn back. ‘Get those covers off,’ I 
said, ‘or you'll stay out here all night.’ It 
was the first time I'd ever exercised authority 
while legally armed with a rifle. It gave me 
no great power-complex. Captain Thomas, 
with the help of Matches and Dinny, had 
opened up a corner of the hold. I flashed 
my torch into it. It was coal, all right. ‘Very 
well, Captain,’ I said. ‘You can carry on 
now.’ 

We got back into the rowing-boat in a 
silence broken, a few moments later, by a 
loud, sharp bang, coming from the mouth 
of the river and—I suddenly guessed—from 
the Shore Battery, a field piece manned by a 
detachment of the Army. 

‘Jaysus!’ Matches exclaimed. ‘You for- 
gotta give him the lights!’ 

He was perfectly right. In all the business 
of trying to find something to do aboard the 
collier ’'d omitted to give Captain Thomas 
the combination of red and white lights 
which would indicate to the Shore Battery 
that he’d been boarded and certified pure. 


‘Is he sunk, d’you think?’ said Matches 
eagerly, peering through the darkness for 
flames. I was frightened stiff. If Captain 
Thomas had been killed it almost certainly 
meant we were at war with the British 
Empire all over again. And what would 
they do to the man who started it? Hang 
him? 
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Afterwards, I discovered what had hap- 
pened. The Shore Battery, being as uncer- 
tain of their duties as we were, had let off 
a blank at Captain Thomas and then, 
honour acquitted, had given him the lights 
with a shout on the megaphone. There was 
a steaming row about it all, including a 
solicitor’s letter from the collier owners, but 
it faded out with an addendum to Standing 
Orders. ‘Incoming coasting vessels,’ it said, 
‘need not of necessity be boarded in bad 
weather, but it is of first importance that 
they be given the correct signal of the day.’ 


* 


After that my watch, at least, contented 
itself with boarding only vessels from 
foreign parts and mainly then, I have to 
admit, in search of tea. 

The rations provided by the Army for 
twenty-four hours at sea were so inadequate 
that we supplemented them with dog-fish, 
which abounded in the Bay. Two dog-fish, 
boiled in sea-water, took the edge off your 
hunger all right at four o’clock on a black 
winter’s morning, but they also left a raging 
thirst behind. Tea, at that time, was 
retailing in Dublin at about £1 a twist, 
if you could get it. Our rations for six men 
amounted to two teaspoonfuls for twenty- 
four hours, so that whenever we got a 
foreign vessel I always detailed one member 
of my boarding party to go straight to the 
galley and open negotiations with the cook, 
while the rest of us got on with the war. 

It was the prospect of a real killing in tea 
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that took us aboard the Asama Maru, 
a gigantic Japanese liner that showed up in 
a blaze of lights—looking like Dolphin 
Square—early one morning. Although Pearl 
Harbour had not yet happened I was 
nervous about going aboard her, not 
trusting her stated purpose of collecting 
seven Japanese diplomats, who still re- 
mained in Dublin, and returning them to the 
safety of Tokyo. I was still more nervous 
when we came alongside in the rowing-boat, 
and looked up at her towering side. 
Every deck was lined with inscrutable 
Oriental faces. The bridge was a blaze of 
gold braid. The rope-ladder, dangling from 
the boat-deck, looked fifty-feet high. 

I started up the ladder, with my rifle 
round my neck, rehearsing as usual a 
speech for the Captain which might 
frighten him into believing that our purpose 
was real. Matches laboured up the ladder 
behind me, the blue bobble on top of his 
white cap causing excited comment among 
the inscrutables along the rail. 

I was with the Captain for nearly an hour. 
He spoke little English and produced bales 
of documents, some in the Japanese 
language, the like of which I'd never seen 
before. I studied them closely, while he 
urged me to hurry. The tide, apparently, 
was on the ebb and he was afraid of 
running aground. 

When I returned to the ladder I saw 
Matches and Dinny already back in the 
rowing-boat far below, Matches’ jersey 
bulging with what I took to be an unusually 
large haul of tea. I joined them, and found 
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it wasn’t tea at all. It was four bottles of 
saki and, judging by Matches’ bemused 
appearance, he had about the same amount 
inside. 

We pulled lopsidedly away from the 
great liner, when Matches suddenly let out 
a startled cry. ‘Holy Mother! I’ve lost me 
gun!’ 

He had. It was nowhere in the rowing- 
boat. It could only be somewhere in the 
endless corridors, state-rooms and laby- 
rinthine depths of the Asama Maru. 
Matches himself was vague. ‘There was a 
bit of a cocktail bar,’ he said, ‘wid red 
leather on the seats—’ 

The great ship was going astern, trying 
to get into deeper water, but by roaring and 
shouting and waving my rifle I succeeded in 
getting her to stop. I climbed the long 
ladder again—Matches was beyond it— 
and gave the officers on the bridge a brief 
explanation of my return. With half-a-dozen 
of them, looking more inscrutable than 
ever, I searched the Asama Maru more 
thoroughly even than Captain Thomas’s 
little coal-boat, but Matches’ rifle had gone. 
There were three cocktail bars with red 
leather seats, but no gun. When the 
Asama Maru sailed away two days later 
Matches’ Lee-Enfield went with her. 
I can only hope it played no part in the 
taking of Singapore. 

* 
The hungry, wet and aimless months went 


by. We went on rolling about at the South 
Bar Buoy, yearningly looking, on Christmas 
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The Magic Christian 


TERRY SOUTHERN. ‘As intoxicatingly funny as 
one of Buster Keaton’s classic films.’ JOHN DAVEN- 
PORT, Observer. ‘A finesse and relish for comic 
situations that borders on genius.’ Glasgow Sun- 
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Whom the Gods Love 
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this book.’ Scotsman. ‘His Trinidad stories are 
inimitable.’ Manchester Guardian. 15/- 


Anybody’s Spring 
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Holiday in France 
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‘A superb autobiography.” GEORGE MALCOLM 
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Eves, at the lights inshore, and telling our- 
selves that at least we were doing a bit more 
for Ireland than them bowsies in there. 
Finally, at the end of 1944, came my last 
naval engagement, later to be known as the 
Battle of the Hoors. 


It centred around two battered tramp- 
steamers, with the identification SWITZER- 
LAND unaccountably painted on their 
sides, They’d appeared in the middle of the 
night, without lights, and had anchored 
three or four miles off Dun Laoghaire. 
Judging by their height out of the water they 
were empty of cargo, but nonetheless 
seemed to be doing no harm. We left them 
alone for nearly a fortnight, as they 
showed no signs of wanting to come in, 
or to go away. Then, in the middle of the 
night—everything always happened in the 
middle of the night—I received an emer- 
gency call on the radio telephone. Un- 
authorised persons—those long-awaited and 
deeply unwanted visitors—were reported 
to be aboard, and were to be removed 
without further delay. I was to keep in close 
touch with headquarters, and proceed with 
the greatest caution. The whole situation 
was delicate in the extreme. 


While we got up steam I advised my 
boarding party, for the first time in the 
whole war, to put five rounds in their 
magazines. ‘But for God’s sake,’ I said, 
‘don’t shoot anyone until I tell you to.’ 


The first ship was silent and dark as we 
came alongside. We shouted for a ladder, 
but nothing happened. Then we pounded 
on the rusty plates with the butts of our 
rifles. The yellowing paint of SWITZER- 
LAND stood out in the darkness, with the 
motor-boat crashing against it in a short, 
choppy sea. 

We were about to try the other ship, 
when a voice roared down at us from above. 
‘What you shoutin’ de people up in de 
night foh?’ it wanted to know. ‘You go 
‘way!’ 

I swung my torch up. It revealed a jet- 
black, bearded and indignant face peering 
down at us over the rail. Whatever he was 
he certainly wasn’t Swiss. 


We got aboard and suddenly I saw my 
first unauthorised person. It was a woman, 
in a leather jacket and jeans, leaping out of 
sight into the black hole of the fo’c’sle. 
At that moment another one, in a tattered 
cotton dress, sprang out from behind the 
funnel and disappeared down the engine- 
room hatch. The coloured giant with the 
beard became agitated. ‘Dey all good girls, 
boss,” he told me. ‘You go ’way. You let us 
alone.’ 

They might—all twenty-eight of them— 
conceivably have been good girls before 
they left their mothers in Dun Laoghaire 
ten days, and nights, ago, but now, when I 
rounded them up on the foredeck, they’d 
lost all pretensions to ladylike behaviour. 
They clung to their various consorts whose 
nationalities, under the general description 
of Switzerland, ranged from Arab to 
Norwegian to Chinese, and let it be known 
that if they were going to be removed it 
would have to be by force, and then some- 
one was going to get hurt. Their protectors, 
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a number of whom appeared to be in the 
grip of methylated spirits, gave them loud 
support. A knife came out here and there. 

Nothing in Standing Orders covered such 
an engagement. I didn’t know what to do. 
It was Matches who saved the day, and 
the untarnished honour of the Dublin Port 
Control. ‘Is that you, Josie?’ he said 
suddenly, picking on one of the younger 
ones. He took a menacing pace forward. 
‘Go on home to your mother, y’ragamuffin, 
or I'll give you a skelp over the ear that’ ll 
blind you!’ 

It cracked the defences. One by one— 
they’d probably forgotten about their 
mothers—the girls began to give way to 
tears. Two of them seized me by the hand. 
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‘Don’t be hard on us, sir, willya?’ they 
begged. ‘Sure, we wasn’t doin’ any harm—’ 
Matches was rounding up the other ones. 
‘Begob,’ he was saying with dark satis- 
faction, ‘Father Flanagan’ll be doin’ 
overtime at confession along of this!’ 

We got them all aboard the Noray, 
together with eleven more from the other, 
smaller ship, and bore them back in some 
kind of triumph to our headquarters in 
the Alexandra Basin. When, under pressure, 
they supplied their names and addresses 
every one of them gave as their profession — 
‘Child’s nurse.’ 

Two weeks later I resigned, satiated with 
the rigours of war, and returned, with a 
bicycle, to civilian duties on the /rish Times. 


On Prima Donnas 


By STRIX 


N a small community—in a village say— 
the prima donna is a nuisance; but not, 
perhaps, an unmitigated nuisance. The 
taker of umbrage, the writer of letters 
beginning ‘My attention has been drawn,’ 
the boycotter of meetings at which he has 
not been asked to take the chair—the rest of 
us grumble about him a good deal. Yet in a 
way he brightens our lives. He is a character, 
a turn, a landmark in local legend. We call 
him a pompous ass, we think of him 
uncharitably, but we ought to be grateful 
for his sensibilities and his self-importance, 
which have so often lent a ludicrous touch 
of drama or controversy to such banal 
occasions as the flower show or the paro- 
chial meeting, We see him as a liability; 
he is really an asset. 

Such prima donnas are individuals pure 
and simple. Their pretensions and prejudices, 
which for the sake of a quiet life we dare not 
disregard, are personal to them; they have 
only ten toes to tread on. More tiresome, 
and more formidable, are the prima donnas 
who represent something larger than 
themselves. Of such beings many inter- 
national conferences are almost exclusively 
composed. In himself M. Sapt may be an 
eminently reasonable man—courteous, 
tolerant, broadminded; but when some- 
thing is said which could be interpreted as 
derogatory to the interests or the prestige 
of Ruritania, he becomes a turkey-cock. 
Of all the laws of nature, the one which 
causes this to happen is perhaps the most 
detrimental to the prospects of human 
progress. 

* 

From its immediate victim, M. Sapt, we 
cannot, if we are just men, altogether with- 
hold our sympathy. We ourselves—though 
no one could ever call us a prima donna— 
can recall occasions on which, speaking in 
defence of some cause or institution which 
we hold dear, we became hot under the 
collar, used intemperate language, and 
took up positions which we afterwards 
recognised as barely tenable. 

So there is something to be said for the 
ten-toed prima donna, or prima donna 
vulgaris; and we can see how inevitable it is 
that the sub-species ruritaniensis should at 


times be forced by a basically patriotic 
emotion into courses both tetchy and 
extreme. What I personally find it difficult 
to comprehend or condone is the collective 
or trade-union type prima donna. 

Like, I suppose, over ninety per cent. of 
my compatriots I have only the very 
vaguest idea of what the printing dispute is 
about or which (if any) of the parties directly 
or indirectly involved is in the right. What 
chiefly impresses an ordinary member of 
the public is the babyishness of the pro- 
ceedings. If the printers were starving and 
the employers were being besieged in their 
offices by infuriated throngs, both sides 
would have a valid excuse for pushing 
matters @ outrance and disrupting or 
threatening to disrupt the life of the whole 
community. But things are not in so 
desperate a pass. Everybody knows that the 
strike will end; everybody knows that 
the sooner it ends the better. Since this is so, 
and since the leaders on both sides are 
presumably sensible, well-intentioned men, 
where (save in prima-donnahood) is the 
necessity for this elaborate, long-drawn-out 
procedure of conciliation, resembling, with 
its advances and withdrawals, its harsh cries 
and sudden silences, the mating antics of 
some cumbrous and pin-headed water-fowl? 

How has homo sapiens managed to get 
such a half-nelson on himself, and will he 
ever be able to relax it? In the years ahead 
we can assume that the unions will grow 
more monolithic and the employers more 
united, the working week will get shorter, 
paid holidays longer, and wages higher, 
while the mechanism of our national life 
will become more complex, more centralised 
and easier to throw out of gear. 

Disputes will recur. Shall we ever devise 
a system for settling them which will 
somehow allow the prima donnas full scope 
to dance their sulky minuet without 
seriously discommoding the rest of their 
fellow-countrymen for an indefinite period? 
I suppose the answer is NO. Yet it does seem 
less than inevitable that the result of all the 
care and ingenuity which have been put 
into organising our elaborate society should 
be to make its total disorganisation at a 
moment’s notice not only possible but easy. 
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Roundabout 


‘FLORAL’, said the badge in 
the floral dress of the 
elderly lady officiating near 
the platform of the 
Llangollen International 
Eisteddfod. The task of 
identifying some of; the 

on : folk costumes was not 
made anything like as easy. 

Girls walking about in what looked like 
grey serge total-immersion baptismal 
robes ought to have come from some 
formidable free church community in 
Glamorgan or Bavaria where the elders 
outlawed cosmetics but tolerated uplift. 
They turned out to be Italians. And the tall, 
slim men with Yale haircuts, walking with an 
all-American languor, were members of the 
Helsingin Kamarikuoro, Finland. 

The nationality of two of the choir 
conductors was, however, immediately 
apparent. One was a gorgeous, blonde 
Swedish girl in a swish beige suit, slim as a 
baton, and with skin as fair as a summer 
cloud. The other was in charge of a school 
choir from Wales. He wore an unpre- 
possessing sports jacket and grey flannels 
which, after some of the high-price con- 
tinental suiting we’d been seeing on some 
of his rivals, looked rather economical. 
There was a feeling that he might turn 
round at the end of the competition pieces 
and make a speech about more pay for 
teachers. 

This would have been out of place, for 
nothing is allowed to intrude upon the 
Eistéddfod which might suggest that the 
world is not all sweetness and light music. 
Goodwill, international brotherhood, toler- 
ance are everywhere rampant and implicit— 
until a politician arrives to make the speech 
of the day and then they become explicit. 


Theatre 


This year Dr. Charles Hill told us that 
‘everyone who visits another country can 
be an ambassador’ and it was heartening to 
imagine this and other similarly immense, 
effective and wholesome thoughts being 
carried back across the sea to Poland or 
Hungary or East Germany, providing a 
strength and comfort which the secret police 
could never impair. 

As a matter of fact most of the Iron 
Curtain parties looked a lot more cheery 
and well-fed than the others. The conductor 
of some tall, plump girls from Bautzen, 
East Germany, was as suave as a hételier, 
smart grey hair, smart grey suit, and a 
smile like Liberace. But the Orfeo Laudate 
choir from Barcelona seemed sad and pale, 
except for one lovely Moorish-looking girl 
on the left wing. She grinned throughout, 
and one music critic in the Press seats said 
with relish: ‘That girl needs disciplining.’ 
The Sardinians, conducted by a priest, 
sounded long-suffering, fatalistic, born to 
sorrow. 

In fact, they came second in their class. 
First prize in one of the dance group com- 
petitions went to the Hungarians from 
London whose girls danced with wine 
bottles on their heads. This was the most 
spectacular bit of folk gimmickry, though 
there were others. A group of Estonian 
exiles from Bradford went at one another 
with sticks in their dance and, in what 
looked like a depiction of married life, men 
and girls slapped each other with verve and 
rhythm across the face. A dead-pan choir 
of men from Lucerne sang in a huddle, 
their hands in their pockets. They resembled 
a rugby pack having a few harsh words of 
advice from their leader at half-time. The 
short, bald, stout hooker stood apart, as if 
he knew it all. 


Less Music, Maestro, Please 


By ALAN BRIEN 


Ages of Man. (Queen’s)— 
a Once More, With Feeling. 
{\ (New)—The Rope Dancers. 
(Arts). 
Sir JoHN GIELGUD once 
described his characteristic 
hobble as that of a man 
with his knees tied together 
with a handkerchief. If you add that his 
characteristic stance is that of a man balanc- 
ing a tumbler of water onthe knuckles ofeach 
hand while tilting back his head to stop a 
nose-bleed, you have a fairly accurate 
picture of Sir John’s blind-man’s-buff 
movements on the Queen’s stage as he 
recites excerpts from Shakespeare. His face 
too is not extrovertly expressive—not for 
him Olivier’s broad changes of close-up, 
or Richardson’s quick twitches and slow 
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re-arrangements of feature. Instead he 
carries rather stiffly between his shoulder- 
blades the head of a balding, nervous, 
Roman sculpted in marble—and only the 
subtlest play of light and shadow across the 
stony flesh reveals the human creature 
underneath. He is holding in his feelings, 
concealing his emotions, like a patrician 
keeping up appearances before the mob, 
or a theatre manager distracting an audience 
during an air raid. There is a continual 
tension between him and his listeners which 
is unnerving and yet, finally, deeply 
rewarding. 


Sir John is a reluctantly embodied voice, 
an eloquent ghost embarrassed by its 
occasional bouts of visibility. The famous 
voice has been often compared to a musical 
instrument and probably a clarinet is 
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nearest to its cool, slim, resonant flow of 
melody. He fingers the stops of his larynx 
with the virtuosity of a Reginald Kell— 
wittily, mournfully, profoundly modulating 
from word to word along the rhythmic line. 
Especially in the non-dramatic verse, in the 
songs and sonnets, he treats the poetry as 
if it were music so that cadences echo in the 
mind for days. The danger is that sometimes 
the sounds seem to float away in the air like 
balloons often linked only by slender and 
invisible threads to the tangled, earth- 
rooted sense. For poetry is not music— 
or rather, it is more than music. It is the 
clash and opposition of words, the attrac- 
tion and copulation of phrases, the counter- 
point of rhythm and rhyme and reason. 
And the meaning is always first and last, 
however ingeniously or comically or 
powerfully the verbal patterns are organised. 
If Sir John Gielgud neglected the meaning 
just the tiniest fraction more, he would still 
qualify as a superb musical instrument but 
he would not be worthy of the title of a 
great actor. 

Fortunately, in the dramatic excerpts, 
Sir John realises that no conglomeration of 
wood and reed can equal the vox humana 
of flesh and bone for Shakespeare’s words. 
Clarence’s dream, Richard II’s abdication, 
Hotspur’s encounter with the fop on the 
battlefield—here music and meaning fused 
into something greater than both. Here was 
character in action—though Sir John 
hardly moved and when he did, it was with 
the painful halting motion of a man who 
had lately risen from the rack. Here were 
emotion and thought interpenetrating, here 
ideas were as tangible as feelings—here 
Shakespeare really made sense. Though 
some of these play excerpts were relative 
failures—Gielgud was too thin-blooded for 
Romeo, too self-analytical for Macbeth— 
I preferred any time to listen to Gielgud 
the actor rather than Gielgud the musician. 
But whatever piece he chose, he enriched. 
Even the most hackneyed lines gathered a 
certain freshness—and old anti-patriot and 
republican though I am, I thrilled to John 
of Gaunt’s Churchillian epitaph on This 
England. Before we all die, I hope someone 
can persuade him to read an evening of 
Donne’s Songs and Sonnets and Satires. 
There are several other actors who are 
almost equally good enough for Shakespeare 
—there is none who could equal him for 
Donne. 

The basic, primeval American wisecrack 
goes something like this—‘Who was that 
lady I saw you with last night? Whistler's 
Mother?’ It has all the necessary ingredients, 
the barbless insult, the cultural reference, 
the delayed weak punch at the end. It 
achieves a laugh by automatic response to 
the tone of voice, the sudden turn on the 
heel, and the meaningless OK name. 
It is merely a conventional sign for a joke, 
a signpost warning the audience that 
someday a witticism will be erected at 
public cost on this spot. And it occurs in all 
comedies by insecure compulsive pro- 
fessional funnymen to fill in an awkward 
silence. A similar wisecrack in similar words 
actually occurs in Once More, With Feeling 
and immediately demonstrates what is 
wrong with the writing of the play. The 
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“There’s plenty 
of sunshine 
Tourist Class, 
too!” 
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And some people do say there’s more fun, quicker ice- 
breaking and younger companionship. Union-Castle 
does not crowd its Tourist passengers. About half an 
acre of deck space, a swimming pool in the sun, a 
dance floor, big pitches for games, large areas of 
shaded decks for when the sun gets too hot. Room to 
move about in the cabins, h. and c., and each berth 


TO SOUTH AFRICA, TO EAST AFRICA AND ROUND AFRICA 


the going’s good by UNION-CASTLE 


Every Thursday at 4 p.m. from Southampton. By certain Mailship sailings there are reductions 
in First Class return fares. About twice a month from London for the Round Africa trip. 


with its own bedside light and bell system. ‘Ablutions’ 
galore, and big full-stretch baths. A shop and a hair- 
dressing salon, a supervised Nursery for children, food 
to London West End restaurant standards (but more 
of it). A most generous allowance of luggage. Service! 
Well, that’s first class in whatever part of the ship you 
make your fortnight’s holiday home. 


Chief Passenger Office, Dept. No. 7A, Rotherwick House, 19-21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
Tel: Hyde Park 8400 or Travel Agents. 
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author, Harry Kurnitz, has chosen the 
world of music, just as previously he chose 
the art world, simply as a fashionable peg 
on which to hang a few reach-me-down 
jests. There is not one real bon mot about 
music in the whole play. Nor is there a 
single line which displays any understanding 
of the comic possibilities of the irascible, 
dedicated conductor treading down his 
wife, his agent and his backers in the cause 
of his art. Instead there are quite a few 
funny moments of domestic comedy which 
have nothing to do with music and 
musicians. Here are the seeds of the play 
Mr. Kurnitz ought to have written if he had 
not been so terrified of being occasionally 
serious Or un-smart. 

Once More, With Feeling is directed by 
Robert Morley with a hand which is 
alternately too heavy and not heavy enough. 
The role of the egomaniac conductor 
might have carried some sort of theatrical 
conviction if it had been played for 
astringent caddishness (Rex Harrison) or 
for brawling loutishness (Oscar Levant). 
John Neville is bogglingly miscast in every 
possible way and dressed up in his rostrum 
uniform bears an unfortunate resemblance 
to Hetty King. Dorothy Tutin is usually 
endearing, occasionally even touching, 
but spends too much time defending herself 
from her lines behind a barrage of 
mannerisms. Martin Miller plays his stock 
role in his stock way which, by contrast, 
seems like real acting. It is depressing to 
think that The Long and the Short and the 
Tall was taken off to make way for this. 

The Rope Dancers is Little Eyolf in the 
idiom of Long Day’s Journey. From Ibsen, 
its author Morton Wishengrad has taken 
the crippled child which carries the stigma 
of her parents’ sexual disharmony, the 
symbolic outsider who destroys the loved 
object dividing husband and wife, and the 
device of using two acts to illuminate the 
past and a third to throw a bridge into the 
future. From O’Neill, the tenement setting 
in 1900, the feckless eloquent Irish- 
American poet, and the atmosphere of 
tragic soap-opera. In its own gloomily pre- 
tentious way, The Rope Dancers (title by 
Nietsche) has a certain dark, old-fashioned, 
Lyceum fascination. It is like some hideous, 
impractical, ornate, mahogany furniture 
unearthed in the basement of an antique 
shop: you can’t think of any conceivable 
use for the thing but it seems a pity to leave 
it to rot. The trouble with The Rope Dancers 
is that it is not genuine Victoriana. Mr. 
Wishengrad, for reasons best known to him- 
self, has chosen to painstakingly fake an 
out-of-date melodrama and then give the 
deception away by underpinning it with bits 
of Freudian chrome. His people are not 
genuine period pieces, oblivious of the 
psychic stigmata which catch the modern 
eye. The wife, for instance, is a repressed 
Puritan who believes that disease is God’s 
punishment for sin—yet at the same time 
she is allowed to point out the connection 
between her husband’s compulsive kissing 
and a nostalgia for the maternal nipple. 

Mr. Wishengrad’s dialogue has some 
sudden, bitter jokes, some effective drama- 
tic confrontations, plenty of opportunities 
for thick-accented, heavily-semaphored act- 
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ing. But the stage is usually knee-deep in 
whimsy too and the violent reversals of 
character are only explained in the most 
perfunctory and superficial way. Hugh 
Burden and Joan Miller, as the parents, 
both give that kind of worthy performance 
to which it is almost impossible to be fair. 
I remember them with the misty sepia 
vividness of a daguerrotype in half a dozen 
memorable poses. But they are more im- 
pressive afterwards than they ever were at 
the moment because the lines they had to 
speak, the attitudes they had to inhabit, 
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never once struck me as genuine. Peter 
Cotes, the director, has taken the play 
seriously at its own valuation and attempts 
to sell it to us with all his usual honesty and 
persuasiveness. I think he would have been 
more successful if he had enforced a more 
relaxed style of playing—a line like ‘My 
name is Elizabeth Mary Pamela Hyland 
and I have six fingers’ becomes less con- 
vincing with every added decibel of sound in 
its delivery. But I’m afraid that however 
The Rope Dancers was wrapped up, it would 
be ‘no sale’ for this customer. 


Scofield for King 


By PETER 


Tue rival inscrutabilities of 
the East and the BBC cer- 
\ tainly came face to face 
with the latter’s decision to 
withdraw a half-hour 
American film, first of a 
documentary series, about 
the Japanese invasion of 
Manchuria in 1931 because the Japanese 
Prime Minister was due to visit this country 
in 1959. When, I wonder, will it be appro- 
priate to show this instalment: after he has 
left? Had there been diplomatic pressure in 
advance? Did the German Embassy protest 
about A-R’s recent documentary on Hitler— 
or, come to that, about Mother Courage? 
And, ignored, did trade suffer? Does the 
BBC think good has been done in any 
respect by withdrawing the film amid a blaze 
of publicity? Who, in short, has lost face 
over the whole episode? Its cause (one sus- 
pects) can be traced to that continual BBC 
confusion of a sense of moral responsibility 
with a cautious, Establishment conformity 
on the part of officials who like to think it 
wise and statesmanlike to yield before pres- 
sure or complaint. Not the least depressing 
factor in the whole business is that (like too 
much else in Sir Ian Jacob’s BBC) it is 
helping to breed a group of younger men 
who despise the organisation they work 
for. 

That said, I can only throw across the 
tiller to another tack and note that the docu- 
mentary substituted was one of the best I 
have seen on television. To be honest, I 
would not have expected to find myself 
passionately interested late on a Saturday 
night in the life of Staffordshire chain-and- 
anchor makers, yet Philip J. Donnellan 
(who scripted, directed, photographed) quite 
brilliantly conveyed life in this most literally 
heavy industry, with its hammer-wielders 
for whom five hours is a day’s work, who 
need a daily lunch of a pound-and-a-half of 
steak or half a dozen lamb chops; tough, 
square, durable men with wives to match, 
working by weekday, stolidly boozing on 
Saturday night, racing their whippets at 
vacant lots on Sunday. There were no arty 
molten-steel shots, the commentary was 
much of it from a foreman in a thick, gruff 
Staffordshire voice. Zola would have ap- 
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proved of this film; one may not have liked 
what one saw, but in the treatment there 
was no condescension, and one was left 
feeling respect. 

BBC’s ‘World Theatre’ gets better and 
better as it goes on: though I would have 
thought it helpful to revert to the old device 
of brief prefatory talks; the masses are going 
to switch off in any case, but the audience 
prepared to sit through these plays might 
welcome some background guidance. This 
was especially so in the case of Mother 
Courage (whose effect was to alienate me 
still further from the Brecht-ist-recht boys); 
let me belatedly pay tribute to Rudolf 
Cartier’s brilliant production, and Flora 
Robson’s much underrated performance— 
after all, a player can only act within his 
or her physical limitations, and Miss 
Robson’s Black-Chiffonry was kept ad- 
mirably at bay. 

But the biggest ‘World Theatre’ success 
to date was Pirandello’s cerebral thriller 
Henry IV. 1 have never understood why 
Pirandello’s reputation here has so waned 
since his vogue in the Twenties; perhaps 
the characters are a little bloodless for 
English tastes, and his view of life as ‘a 
very sad piece of buffoonery’ at variance 
with our less explicit philosophising. But 
Henry IV reminded us how skilfully he 
mixed stagecraft and pessimistic reflection— 
the long mystery-laden build-up of the 
visitors who must don medizval clothes, 
the gradual revelation of the madman who 
lives as if he were the Emperor Henry IV, 
the interview which leaves us, like them, 
wondering if he is sane, the attempt at cure 
by shock, the final choice of continued 
feigned madness, all this is most excitingly 
developed on the ‘what-comes-next?’ level, 
while pointing Pirandello’s obsession with 
the problem of identity, his belief that ‘truth 
is what seems true.” 

First-class direction by John Harrison, 
and a glittering cast, in which Andre van 
Gyseghem was especially good, surrounded 
Paul Scofield. I do not expect to see a better 
performance on the screen than Mr. 
Scofield’s King, with his brooding, heavy- 
lidded eyes and sunken furrowed cheeks, 
and voice which can switch from music to 
the rasp of a saw on enamel. Not since 
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Olivier’s great howl as Oedipus can there 
have been heard a cry like that long shriek 
of agony he gave when confronted in the 
flesh by the girl he had imagined; like 
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Olivier’s, it set one thinking of the famous 
roar Kean gave as Giles Overreach which, 
said Hazlitt, caused ‘ladies to be untimely 
delivered in the pit.’ 


Noél and Christopher Robin 


By CLIVE BARNES 


Wuat, as the psychiatrist 
might put it, do you think 
of when I say the word 
‘ballet’? Pretty girls in 
billowing white tarlatan, 
tip-toeing eternally in some 
moonlit glade, chased con- 
scientiously by a puffing 
young man with an ambiguous manner? 
Well, yes, ballet can be like that—but, 
fortunately, that isn’t the whole story. 
The most revered brand in this country is 
still called ‘classical ballet’—and in its 
chocolate: box you will still find a few sexless 
sylphs and glades. But another type is 
discouragingly called ‘ethnic dance’, and 
here we place those mad, crazy Spaniards. 
Yet another bears the strange generic name 
of ‘modern dance’. What there is ‘modern’ 
about it is nowadays none too clear—for 
it can trace its family roots back for the 
best part of half a century, and most of its 
current British exponents appear to be 
happily entrenched in the life and times 
of the 1930s. 

‘Modern dance’ is, as of course it would 
be, an American coinage. The European 
article, where it exists, might perhaps be 
called ‘expressionist dance’. It was all 
started by Isadora Duncan kicking off her 
shoes, and almost everything else for that 
matter, and leaping over the traces in an 
apparently inimitable way. This led in- 
directly to two dynasties of free-dancing; 
one in Europe, the other in America, which 
shared a contempt for the supposed 
artificialities of classical ballet technique 
and resolved to burst out of its conventions. 
The aim was to make dancing a pure 
personal expression of thought and feeling. 
In America it prospered and has achieved 
a significance equal to that of the classic 
ballet, whichit has by now greatly influenced. 
In Europe, however, after a brief flare of 
glory—with the Ballets Jooss, Mary 
Wigman, Birgit Akesson and a few others— 
expressionist dance has languished. 

The how and why of this difference 
between American and European modern 
dance (for the Europeans in their dog-days 
have adopted the American name) was 
driven home to me recently when I saw a 
dance programme, called Six Choreo- 
graphers, at the pleasant, new Emma Cons 
Hall in Morley College, and later went to 
see an American film with Martha Graham 
at the Academy Cinema. 

The British programme was full of the 
sweat of honest ambition. The ballets and 
dances had been arranged by probably the 
best modern-dance choreographers in the 
country. Yet there was hardly any origi- 





nality among a whole clique of clichés. 
John Broome, for instance, is a young man 
trained by the Royal Ballet and the Sigurd 
Leeder School, and now he is teaching 
movement at RADA. He produced an 
angry young something called The Blind 
People which combined acting, singing, 
mime and dancing. Here should have been 
the kind of experiment our theatre needs. 
An insulting manifesto thrown at the 
audience, telling us that we are blind, 
empty, and materialistic, that we are ships 
without rudders. It sounds splendid. But 
Broome seems to be a rudder without a 
ship: he knows where to go, but at the 
moment has nothing to take him there. 
Not that there was anything wrong with his 
message—there never has been—except 
that he was quite unable to deliver it. 
This half-baked mixture of West Side Story 
and Paul Slickey wouldn’t have infuriated 
an ill-bred fly, except by its inept and 
pretentious amateurishness. Certain of the 
less ambitious items proved more pro- 
fessional, and two ex-Jooss_ stalwarts, 
Sigurd Leeder and Ludmila Mlada, turned 
out some very sound, yet perfectly un- 
sensational works, with little even here to 
stimulate the mind or illuminate the senses. 

Compare this with the Martha Graham 
film at the Academy, called A Dancer’s 
World. Graham is the greatest non-classic 
dancer anywhere, she is also among the 
handful of top choreographers and teachers 
in the world. The film opens with Graham 
making up in her dressing room, and we 
are ushered into the presence to hear her 
give forth on Dancing and Life. Her face, 
stressed with intensity, is anemaciated mask, 
shrewd, wise and, above all, superior. 
Her voice is care-fully ar-ticulated New 
England, and the commentary smacks a bit 
of self-consciousness and high art. The 
woman is, and the layman will soon catch 
on, a priestess. But she is also a genius, 
and somehow I think a layman will catch 
on to that too. 

She describes, in the pious voice of a 
Daughter of the Revolution, a modern 
dancer’s training. She describes the good 
life dedicated to movement, the hours of 
classwork, the years of discipline, the un- 
willing muscles and the unyielding spirit. 
Then we see her dancers performing with 
all the ease and simplicity of the Bolshoi 
Ballet, bouncing on the resilient floor like 
little human gods and goddesses. The gap, 
the chasm between British and American 
modern dance comes not from any 
difference in the aim (to make the body 
totally expressive) or the approach (highly 
serious dedication) but in the method. 
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The Americans have worked to find a 
technique as coherent as the classic ballet. 
They acquire that technique through 
disciplines even harsher than those imposed 
by the older tradition, and they are led by 
people equal in talent and imagination 
to the leaders of the old ballet. The results 
will speak to anyone who sees this wonder- 
ful film. 
* 

Noel Coward’s new ballet London 
Morning, now at the Festival Hall, takes 
place in front of Buckingham Palace and 
has everything except Christopher Robin, 
who must have been saying his prayers 
when it was cast. This work, ushering in 
the tenth season of London’s Festival 
Ballet, is as predictable an entertainment 
as all-in wrestling. While Mr. Coward 
plonks down his cards in a straight-flush of 
clichés, the audience capitulates with 
frightening gurgles of delighted recognition. 

Intrepid Mr. Coward, with one hand on 
the pulse of the TAM-rated telly public 
and the other tied behind his back in a 
gesture of defiance, leaves nothing to 
chance. Setting his ballet at the hub of the 
Empire—not that there’s anything funny 
in that—he has gathered around him a 
typical cross-section of everyday folk. 
The Bateman Guardsman who drops his 
rifle, the London policeman with a gruff 
heart of gold, the ooh-la-la French maid, 
the giggle of St. Trinian’s nymphets, those 
dear old juvenile delinquents, the sailor 
that all the nice girls love, the Mr. Pastry 
in the bath-chair who is nimbler than he 
seems, the cute American girl who provokes 
the Guardsmen, the Chelsea set who 
provoke no one, the amusing ‘Ladies of 
the Town’ chased by the Gentlemen who 
are something in the City, the earthy 
proletarian family from Streatham happily 
breeding with quiet bad taste, the awful 
little boy with the red balloon who gets 
clipped round the ear by Dad—Mr. 
Coward knows his England. 

The music by Mr. Coward himself may 
not sound much as pure music, but for 
London Morning its wishy-washy tunes, 
gently reminiscent of the radio in the next 
room, are downright ideal. And when at 
the end, as the crowd are watching our 
Queen enter the Palace, the confidently 
expected strains of that dear song ‘London 
Pride’ break through almost like a national 
anthem, and one feels that even the con- 
ductor must get a lump of something 
sticking in his throat. 

The scenery by William Constable shows 
a concaved perspective of Buckingham 
Palace’s elevation, and is fair enough in 
an Osbert Lancaster-manqué fashion. The 
costumes by Norman MacDowell look as 
though they might have been got together 
for an exhibition called ‘A Century of 
British Dress’ and dart around the decades 
with bewildering freedom. Freedom, on 
the other hand, is just what the choreo- 
grapher—yes, Mr. Coward used a choreo- 
grapher—badly needed. Here and there 
Jack Carter showed his ability, only 
having immediately to return to the strait- 
jacket jointly provided by the theme and 
music. He did his best, as did the dancers 
concerned. 
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Love and Amusement 


By ISABEL QUIGLY 


The Man who Understood 
Women. (Leicester Square 
Theatre.)—Tempest. 
( Plaza. )—Journey into 
Autumn. (Paris-Pullman.) 
Ir isn’t (as we all know) 
what happens that counts, 
but the way you look at it; 
particularly in subjective matters like love. 
About three-quarters of the way through 
The Man who Understood Women (director: 
Nunnally Johnson; ‘A’ certificate) I 
realised I had been there before, read it all 
somewhere. A famous film star called Ann, 
her director-producer-Svengali of a hus- 
band, Willie, her French lover, a pro- 
fessional soldier, and their hideout near 
Monte Carlo; Willie’s stooges, a hired 
assassin, and one or two more: there they all 
were, the facts but not for a moment the 
spirit, of Romain Gary’s The Colours of the 
Day.The spirit of the novel was romantic: a 
great affaire suspended in time like a golden 
firework exploding in a Mediterranean 
night, etc., etc., whereas the film mocks 
(though quite kindly) at the heroine’s 
dreams and self-deceptions, and makes its 
hero the bumbling, puritanical husband, 
poor Willie. As played by Henry Fonda 
Willie really turns into somebody, while the 
lover is diminished to a pair of doggie eyes 
and a manner reminiscent, in dampness and 
devotion, of Rossano Brazzi’s. Willie is a 
card, a near-genius, an innocent playing the 
sophisticate, a clown dressed as Hamlet, or 
at moments something of a Hamlet clown- 
ing, a man who can never do the romantic 
right thing and spends his wedding night 
signing contracts, to the perplexity and out- 
rage of his Ann (Leslie Caron), who bolts 
the door and keeps it bolted (except for one 
night—when he dashes away in the middle 
to attend a film premiére) for six years. 

On the whole, though, one’s feeling is not 
so much that Willie is outrageous as that 
Aan is childish and quite humourless. Any 
woman who fails to see Willie’s feelings 
through the camouflage of his anti-romantic 
bounce must be lacking the normal amount 
of feminine intuition; and Ann, after six 
years not surprisingly fed up with her 
mariage blanc, goes mooning about hotel 
terraces till the old warhorse Jacques looms 
up out of the darkness to woo her with 
silence and small bunches of violets, and 
violins and mimosa and the moon and the 
rest of it. And what an affaire it was, in 
the book! How it throbbed and sizzled and 
hummed! And in the film, how feeble it 
seems and how flat; how bored one is with 
the silences and the bunches of violets, and 
the mimosa and the moon; how one’s 
sympathies are with the inept and maidenly 
Willie; how merely silly seems Ann of the 
bolted doors! In fact, a passionately 
romantic novel has been turned into a 
comedy, and its whole outlook and situation 
reversed, its characters swapped about, its 
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central theme discarded, and, while the 
facts are kept more or less intact, the whole 
interpretation of them is altered: rather as if 
we suddenly realised Juliet was actually 
carrying on with Paris (or Tybalt, or Friar 
Lawrence, or Benvolio) and using Romeo 
(an inflammatory bore, ironically observed) 
as a blind. 

The pity is, the film fails to sustain its 
mood all through, and lapses into moon- 
and mimosa itself at times; but on the whole 
its attitude is refreshing and Henry Fonda’s 
performance an example of how to play the 
heavy-footed lightly. There are a few very 
funny lines in Nunnally Johnson’s own 
script, mostly delivered by Myron McCor- 
mick as the dead-pan stooge called Preacher. 
Miss Caron looks fetching in normal 
clothes and hair, at last; and Mr. Fonda 
mostly looks terrible, especially in his big 
dramatic scene when he wears a horrible 
close-fitting white cap with earholes, part of 
his clown’s disguise; or at the end, when 
Ann at last acknowledges that love and 
amusement can go together, and that you 
can think a man funny even when you love 
him (or vice versa), as he lies in hospital 
looking battered, his head pinned, by the 


Art 
Public 


By SIMON 


THE Romantic Movement 
exhibition extends beyond 
the Tate, to the Arts Coun- 
cil Gallery in St. James’s 
Square, where water- 
colours, drawings, etch- 
ings, manuscripts and rare 
editions are being shown. 
The English contribution is again remark- 
able, the downstairs gallery being dominzted 
by Blake and Palmer, although—odd addi- 
tion—Romney’s drawings illustrate our 
national character as much by their pre- 
tensions as by their pudeur. The German 
drawings also corroborate the impression 
given by the Tate exhibition; only Friedrich, 
with his solemn atmospherics, really engages 
our sympathy. Among the mass of note- 
worthy material assembled in these rooms, 
however, it is difficult to pick and choose, 
but one can be allowed, perhaps, Bonington, 
Stothard, and, for all his familiarity, 
Delacroix, for special mention. 

The problem, briefly stated last week, 
comes with Goya. There is a splendid range 
of his etchings and aquatints, but what are 
they doing here, beyond obeying an accident 
of time?—time in the sense of a broad 
historical period, and time also in the sense 
of the period which produced Goya’s visual 
experience. Was the movement productive 
of Goya, or Goya necessary to the move- 
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look of it, precariously to his neck with 
wires, still organising everyone. ‘Did he 
really study medicine?’ says an exasperated 
doctor. ‘Sure,’ says Preacher. ‘For years, 
in Newsweek.’ 

Alberto Lattuada’s varied career as a 
director now moves into its ‘epic’ phase 
with Tempest (‘A’ certificate), a saga from 
(loosely) Pushkin, about a Cossack rising 
under Catherine the Great, with battles so 
vast, extras so innumerable, that you are 
left in an agreeable state of exhaustion. The 
central love story (Silvana Mangano and 
Geoffrey Horne) is pretty limp, but Van 
Heflin as the rebel leader has grown a beard 
and a rumbling Wellesian manner to match 
it that is well worth having; Viveca Lindfors 
is a thoroughly stylish Catherine; and Agnes 
Moorehead as a pipe-smoking military wife 
on the steppes gives, as she so often has, all 
her fine presence to the short time she is on, 
with extraordinary effect. The panoramic 
views alone are worth a visit, with or with- 
out their Cossack hordes. 

The Ingmar Bergman season continues 
with a shiny trifle about two women and 
their sex-life (‘X’ certificate), with that 
puppyish virago Harriet Andersson 
(‘Monica’), cleaned up and neatly dressed 
for once, and a beautifully grave, mad per- 
formance from Gunnar Bjornstrand, whose 
age seems to alter with each film, and who 
here plays an elderly man haunted by the 
wife who thought she had given birth to 
a wolf: a characteristically cheerful Bergman 
fantasy. 
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ment? It might be argued that the Romantic 
enthusiasm was necessary to Wordsworth, 
in the sense that Wordsworth would have 
written different verse under other circum- 
stances than those prevailing in England at 
the turn of the eighteenth century. The 
question that remains to a reader of Words- 
worth has its answer not in the degree of 
Romanticism, but in the limited success of a 
particular poem, and in judgments of 
Wordsworth as poet not as man. In fact, to 
take another example, Delacroix, in the 
Massacre at Chios, is remarkable for a new 
way of seeing, and for his manual mastery, 
things exclusively his own, rather than for 
his interpretation of a dominant European 
mood. 

It is among the lesser writers and artists 
that a school such as Romanticism plays its 
havoc; in the cases of great men it is merely 
the first filter through which the final dis- 
tillation passes. And Romanticism was a 
school which did not have to be much cor- 
rupted to produce the agonies of self- 
abusing and sweaty indulgence in the 
second-rate that are hinteé at even in so 
nicely judged a selection as is now being 
shown in London. It was a school above all 
requiring discipline, and its fundamental 
thinking was soon lost in a riot of Lewis-like 
publicity. In fact this thinking was nobly 
unoriginal, and was concerned with indivi- 
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dual liberty—in behaviour, expression, and 
thought. Perhaps it was rather less than 
noble, for it postulated, as Rousseau the 
greatest and the worst of them said, that 
man has, of his nature, the right to freedom. 
Neither then nor now has the negative 
corollary been posed, that man, always 
inclining away from freedom, has the right 
to be free as, simply, no one has yet satis- 
factorily demonstrated that he ought to be 
in chains. The charm of the Romantic 
Movement was that it seemed to dare the 
world to provide this proof. But it is another 
thing to suppose that the splendours of 
Delacroix, and the warm glimpses of nature, 
both seen and imagined, by English artists 
relied on anything more than traditional 
disciplines extended by new enthusiasms (or 
fashions if you prefer). 

Without these disciplines, art would be 
wholly anarchic (this is not to suggest that 
astudio Napoleon was needed to systematise 
and canalise early nineteenth-century paint- 
ing); the means by which an artist can 
communicate his especial vision, or can 
communicate simple pleasure, is not, pace 
Mr. Berger, through, or in terms of, our 
own contemporary preoccupations, but 
through a tradition shared and common to 
him and to us, extended in the artist’s per- 
sonal direction, but comprehensible by its 
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universality; all this despite local, European 
or Oriental, habits of approach. The virtue, 
in fact, is in the object. It is because they 
forgot this that the ruck of Romantic artists 
are so abominably dispiriting when com- 
pared with the ruck of earlier fashions in 
subject matter and pictorial manners. They 
are meaningless, in fact, as a group, because 
they forgot their original challenge in their 
competitive and exhibitionist ardour. Apart 
from the great artists, and the genre painters, 
the early nineteenth century produced only 
third-rate works, and for so wide a gulf to 
be fixed between the masters and the com- 
mon practitioners was surely a disaster from 
which all artistic activity is still suffering, 
not least in the lack of mutual discipline, 
experiment, and advance. 

It is odd that the age of shared responsi- 
bility and corporate thinking should also be 
that in which no central school of pictorial 
thought exists to train and guide painters— 
to train them that is, not to conform, but to 
a level where personal idiosyncrasy will re- 
main comprehensible inside known disci- 
plines. At the Leicester Galleries’ summer 
miscellany may be seen, among many 
pleasant things, a fine work by Laurence 
Atkinson, who was a member of the last 
school of painting worth the name in 
Europe, the Cubists. 


Pictures for the Poor 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


*Too CHEAP’ is not a phrase 
one meets every day in 
these mercenary times, but 
there are some objects 
which people hesitate to 
buy if their price seems to 
them to be too low. 
Artists’ prints are one 
group of such things. Not only will picture- 
buyers recoil from them as ‘mere prints’, 
contaminated by their contact with ma- 
chinery, but they underestimate their value 
because of their cheapness. Mr. Robert 
Erskine, director of St. George’s Gallery 
(7 Cork Street, London W1, REGent 3660), 
still finds that the genuinely low prices of 
original artists’ prints (‘a fortunate yet 
fortuitous aspect of printmaking’)—to- 
gether with the public’s unawareness that 
such prints are genuine works of art and 
not copies—stand in the way of their 
being appreciated as they should. 

The artist’s print has a growing and 
enthusiastic following among people who 
have tired of reproductions and, having 
more taste than money, have discovered this 
source of cheap originals—not, it is true, 
unique, but from the artist’s own hand, 
and expressing his intentions no less truly 
than his paintings. 

In London at the moment St. George’s 
Gallery and The Zwemmer Gallery both 
have fine general exhibitions showing a 
splendid variety of lithographs, aquatints, 
etchings, woodcuts, and engravings. The 
St. George’s Gallery are pioneers in the 


business of modern British printmaking 
and they have one or two general exhibitions 
each summer, as well as monthly one-man 
shows throughout the year. Their present 
exhibition finishes at the end of the month 
and will be followed immediately by 
another during August. The exciting show 
at Zwemmer’s (26 Litchfield Street, WC2, 
TEMple 1793) runs until August 8. Prices, 
at both exhibitions, range from 4 to 18 
guineas, with the largest choice between 
6 and 12 guineas (unframed). The artists 
include some of the most famous (John 
Piper, Michael Rothenstein, Michael 
Ayrton, Ceri Richards, Anthony Gross) as 
well as many new and relatively unknown. 
Apart from their exhibitions, St. George’s 
and Zwemmer can always produce a fine 
selection of the works of British print- 
makers. Anyone who wishes to be kept 
informed of their current stock and future 
shows should write and ask to be put on the 
mailing lists. 

The Whitechapel Gallery recently staged 
an exhibition called The Graven Image 
mostly of material from St. George’s 
Gallery, the catalogue of which not only 
contained what one might term Mr. 
Erskine’s manifesto, but also a_ brief 
explanation of the processes behind the 
production of these works of art. They all 
start as ‘mirror images’, either crayoned on 
limestone; engraved on copper, wood or 
linoleum; or etched with acid into metal. 
Generally the British artist himself ‘pulls’ 
the series of prints with his own hands, 
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as few as a dozen or as many as seventy-five 
(thirty to fifty is an average edition), 
numbering and signing each print. When 
the edition is completed the plate is usually 
destroyed, but occasionally it is sold as a 
mural decoration itself, having been suitably 
and inoffensively defaced to prevent its 
further use as a printing block. 

The price of these prints depends only 
partly on the artist’s reputation. It is also 
directly influenced by the elaborateness of 
the chosen process, the size of the picture, 
and the length of the series (there is a 
relationship here with the limited edition 
book business, but on the whole without 
its dubieties). Mounts and frames add 
another 3 to 5 guineas to the cost. Frequent- 
ly, when a good edition is sold out, the 
prints appreciate in value and you will 
have to pay more than the original price. 


The Redfern Gallery (20 Cork Street, 
W1, REGent 1732) specialises in the prints 
of artists from countries where the tradition 
of graphic art is longer and firmer than ours. 
The great painters at the end of the last 
century were fascinated by colour-printing, 
though after them there was a period when 
very little was done until Picasso, Matisse, 
Braque and others found lithography 
peculiarly well suited to their abstract idiom. 
The price range of continental prints is 
much greater, and the editions far larger 
than English prints. You could spend 150 
guineas on a Bonnard and one Picasso is 
listed at 1250 guineas! But anyone prepared 
to spend between 8 and 20 guineas for a 
framed picture can choose an exciting work 
of art. I even saw a little framed Renoir 
etching for 10 guineas. This gallery will buy 
anything back at the price you gave for it. 

The devotee of Old Master prints can 
have some happy hunting at Colnaghi 
(14 Old Bond Street, W1, HYDe Park 1943) 
with as little as £5 or £10 in his pocket. 
Recently I saw there Hollar etchings for £5, 
decorative Piranesi engravings from £10 to 
£15 and, to my surprise, a tiny Durer 
woodcut for as little as £25. 

For paintings, not prints, there are a 
number of small galleries around London 
showing the work of young and not widely- 
known artists where highly satisfying oil 
paintings, watercolours and sculptures may 
be bought for sums ranging from 5-6 
guineas to 30 guineas. Amongst many such 
places (they tend to come and go) is 
Lord’s Gallery (26 Wellington Road, NW8) 
and the Drian Gallery (7 Porchester Place, 
W2). The latest to open its doors is the 
Parkway Gallery in Camden Town (58 
Parkway, NW1, GULliver 8658) run by an 
artist, Harry Gordon, and his wife. They 
stage a new exhibition every three weeks. 
No picture costs more than £30 and there 
are many between £5 and £15, and Mr. 
Gordon arranges for any picture bought 
from his gallery to be elegantly framed for 
a small charge. 

A friend tells me that he bought a picture 
from a well-known artist, and paid for it in 
instalments. Provided the buyer is not too 
proud, some artists will agree to this. 
Buying directly from the artist means that 
he gets the whole of the price, and that you 
pay less: you have cut out a middleman. 
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The British Radical 
Lt.-Col. Patrick Lort-Phillips 


National Health Service A. J. Blake 


Leucotomy Norman Scwires 
Sunday Break Peter Forster 
Leaves in Vallombrosa Ian Blake 
‘Roots’ Lisa Hughes 


The Legitimacy Bill G. W. R. Thompson 
Daily Bread Alison Foss 





THE BRITISH RADICAL 

Sir,—Robin Marris ends his interesting 
article ‘The Futility of the Right’ with these 
words: “The Radical in the Tory Party not 
only denies his Radicalism, but wastes his 
time. He also wastes his time in the Liberal 
Party, but that is another chapter.’ There is 
still another chapter after that, the most 
important one of all: he wastes his time in 
the Labour Party as well; and this is the 
root cause of our present political impasse. 

The pendulum swings easily enough to the 
Right, but on the return swing to the Left, 
something is wrong with the works. 
The Labour Party is now effectively con- 
trolled and financed by the trade unions. 
Not only do they control the party machine 
absolutely, but they have more than a 
hundred pocket boroughs through which 
they can independently express their views 
in Parliament. This state of affairs is 
perfectly legitimate, but it means that there 
is no scope whatsoever for the Radical in 
Marris’s own definition of the term. The 
Tory Radicals are indeed a futile and 
ineffective bunch: but in so far as they are 
genuine psychological Radicals, where can 
they go? Perhaps Mr. Marris will enlighten 
us. The Labour Party today can offer no 
home to them. The Radicals in the Labour 
movement are just as futile and ineffective 
as their confreres in the Tory Party. They 
do not exist in sufficient numbers to be 
able to sway the block votes of the unions 
any appreciable distance from the parish 
pump. 

I am a psychological Radical, and I am a 
member of the Liberal Party. I may be 
wasting my time in the Liberal Party; 
that remains to be seen. But this I do know, 
that in either the Tory Party or the Labour 
Party my time would be utterly lost beyond 
recall. 

The record of the Tory government over 
the last seven years is disastrous; that it 
should even be able to aspire to a further 
term of office is terrifying. But until there is 
a rational Radical alternative, a party which 
will accept radicals from outside the closed 
shop of the organised working class- 
conscious trade unions, I do not see how 
the pendulum can be made to swing once 
again to the Left. The Liberal Party can do 
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this: the Labour Party cannot, The outcome 
of this Radical development will undoubted- 
ly be the major political issue of the next 
seven years.—Y ours faithfully, 

PATRICK LORT-PHILLIPS 
19 Chester Row, SW1 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
Sir,—Miles Howard, in a book review, says 
that health service administration is in- 
efficient. It would be interesting to know 
whether he has any concrete information on 
this point or whether he is subscribing to 
popular prejudice. 

It is very difficult to set any standard of 
efficiency for administration, as it is for the 
doctor’s work, but it surely cannot be 
denied that the tremendous organisation is 
kept running relatively smoothly by a corps 
of devoted and skilled administrators, to- 
gether with the lay members on the Boards 
and Committees.—Yours faithfully, 

A. J. BLAKE 
19 Fordington Avenue, Winchester, Hants. 


LEUCOTOMY 

Sir,—You recently published a letter 
over the signature ‘J. W. Affieck’. I have to 
inform you that Dr. Affleck was not 
responsible for that communication. I was 
its author. 

My action was inept and stupid. It was 
intended to be ludicrous—I now realise that 
it was merely offensive. I shall be obliged if 
you will accept my sincere apology.— 
Yours faithfully, 

NORMAN SCWIRES 
1/3 Dr. Begg’s Buildings, Edinburgh 8 

[The letter in question dealt with leu- 
cotomy. We too would like to express our 
regret to Dr. Affieck that the letter and the 
views it expressed should have been 
attributed to him.—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘SUNDAY BREAK’ 

Smr,—What an admirable programme The 
Sunday Break seems to be whenever I am 
not watching! Frankly, I am a little 
surprised that after the last exchange Mr. 
Penry Jones has the nerve to come back 
again, but then I suppose if you put on 
The Sunday Break you have nerve enough 
for anything. 

A pity, though, that losing on points, he 
flails rather wildly with his facts. As any- 
body bothering to trudge back to the 
beginning can see, my original side-swipe 
at The Sunday Break in a piece devoted 
mainly to Oh Boy! was not meant to refer 
specifically to the Whitsuntide number, 
which I have never pretended to see. But I 
have seen numerous Sunday Breaks apart 
from the two following his former letter, 
which I described specifically in order to 
illustrate my point—indeed, I wrote about 
the programme some time ago in the 
Spectator. Not to understand that it is 
possible to dislike and distrust a programme 
which may none the less be, in a sense, the 
most important on television, makes 
argument with Mr. Jones a little difficult. 
However, the delightful thing (clear enough, 
I think, to those who have been patient 
enough to follow this correspondence) is 
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This week at Harveys 


MUSCADET 
1957 


9/6 a bottle 
Light, dry and crisp— 
an excellent 
wine for summer 


The freshness and charm of the white 
wines of the Loire valley have made 
them very popular in this country, 
especially for warm-weather drinking. 
For many years now, Harvey’s experts 
have made regular tours of this 
region, tasting hundreds of wines, 
and buying only the pick of the vine- 
yards. The MUSCADET 1957 is an 
admirable example of what skilled 
selection and judicious buying can do. 
It is light, dry and crisp—a wine 
whose charm is out of all proportion 
to its cost at only 9/6 a bottle. Well 
chilled, Muscadet is a pleasing wine 
for all occasions, and it is a perfect 
partner for the fish dishes and salads 
of summer. 


Also 
highly recommended 


Meursault, Charmes 1955 
14/6d a bottle 

A very distinguished white wine 
from a notable vineyard. 


Chateau Bel Air 1957 
11/6d a bottle 


An admirable white wine, young 
and fresh, and with a pleasing 
bouquet. 


Any selection of six bottles or more will be 
sent free of carriage charges. 


FREE with your order. Harveys will send 
you an interesting and informative booklet 
entitled HARVEY’S GUIDE TO WINES. 


Please write to either: 
JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD., 
Dept. C, 12 Denmark Street, Bristol 
or 
JOHN HARVEY AND SONS LTD., 
38 King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1 
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that, in his last effusion, Mr. Jones quite 
splendidly makes all my points for me. 

My original comment started from the 
proposition that The Sunday Break catered 
for the same audience in frequently the 
same jive idiom as Oh Boy! This Mr. 
Jones’s letter helpfully confirms. Then I 
note that my viewpoint is based ‘on the 
extraordinary ground that if teenagers 
wanted religion they could get it in church.’ 
Comment unnecessary, I think. Again, is 
it not possible to point to the danger of 
losing the full impact of dogma by express- 
ing it in super-simple ways, without 
accusing the Bishop of Leeds or Dr. Soper 
of watering down their views? ‘A pro- 
gramme that includes music and dancing’ 
is a charming euphemism for forty-five 
minutes dominated by bop and jive. As 
for all these sneers about Top People and 
‘critics’ culture’, Mr. Jones seems to have a 
chip on his shoulder about education which 
it would be irrelevant, though tempting, to 
interpret. 

Then, he writes: ‘Discussion, even if 
sincere and muddled, is better than propa- 
ganda.’ So much for evangelism! And I 
know that none can be so _ speciously 
woolly as the blindly sincere, but how can 
Mr. Jones really think that a few minutes 
of utterly inconclusive argument among a 
group of rehearsed self-conscious, camera- 
loving kids, with a brief summing-up 
from a clergyman, amount to ‘the applica- 
tion of Christian belief’? I for one would 
be very sorry to think ‘some young people 
will identify themselves with the average 
youngsters on The Sunday Break. 


A Net for Venus 
DAVID GARNETT 


**... a quite brilliant little novel... 
the characters are fresh, alive, 
contemporary; the scenes vivid 
and varied ... In short, a minor 


’ 
triumph.” = _ RICHARD LISTER 


“As an evocation of the several 
faces of love, this short novel has 
the elegance of a piece of por- 
celain—and its deliberately man- 


nares tragmty.” —The Scotsman 


12s. 6d. net 


Edward Marsh 


A Biography by 
CHRISTOPHER HASSELL 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 


“This magnificent book; its 
immense range astonishes and 
deli me... the most enter- 
taining biography since Boswell.” 


—HAROLD HOBSON 
Illustrated 42s. net 
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Finally, Mr. Penry Jones says, ‘in a 
religious club programme, I find a song 
about chewing gum on the bedstead more 
tasteful than religious “‘pop”.’ But are 
these really the only two alternatives? Mr. 
Jones could not have borne me out more 
clearly. With the whole fabulous heritage 
of Christianity to draw upon, he thinks in 
terms of chewing gum on the bedstead and 
religious ‘pop’.—Y ours faithfully, 

PETER FORSTER 
London, NW1 


LEAVES IN VALLOMBROSA 
Sir,—Taper usually throws a most reward- 
ing light into the darker recesses of West- 
minster, so it is a little sadly that I seek 
enlightenment about a remark in his latest 
report. He said at one stage that repetitions 
of phrases like ‘failing the nation’ fell ‘as 
thick as leaves in Vallombrosa’. I wonder if 
he is making some extra subtle observation, 
meaning that there were very few such 
alleZations, because as far as I can ascertain 
the valley in question is afforested mainly by 
pine trees. Milton probably had little chance 
of a continental holiday, but Taper has been 
luxuriating abroad, we gather, and so has no 
excuse. Or perhaps it’s just a misprint... 
did he mean Valhalla? I am not sure if there 
are supposed to be any trees there, but I had 
never before thought that Taper regarded 
the Louse of Commons as ‘a hall in celestial 
regions’ nor thought many of our MP 
‘heroes’ who spend ‘eternity in joy and 
feasting’, although we are led to believe 
there is a reasonably good restaurant. I must 
say that I’m tempted to believe that Taper 
really meant to compare the Hon. Mems. 
with the Valesians, but perhaps he feels that 
some are beyond salvation.—Yours faith- 
fully, 

IAN BLAKE 
The Sesame Imperial Club, Grosvenor St., W1 


[Taper writes: ‘I don’t know what the 
world’s coming to. If people are going to 
start objecting to my similes on the grounds 
that they are inaccurate I might as well shut 
up shop. How should I know what kind of 
trees there are in Vallombrosa? I’ve never 
been there, and in fact I don’t even know 
where it is. But I take my revenge in the 
thought of Mr. Blake’s being ‘“‘led to be- 
lieve” that there is a “reasonably good 
restaurant” in the House of Commons. I 
haven’t laughed so much since the last report 
of the Secretary of the Kitchen Committee. 
Let us hear no more of this distasteful sub- 
ject.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


‘ROOTS’ 
Sir,—Seldom is one not entertained by 
Alan Brien’s criticism and rarely does one 
quarrel with his opinions, but he seems to 
have been blinded by the art of Joan 
Plowright in Roots without recognising the 
lack of it in the pen of Arnold Wesker. 
Two highspots in three acts does not make 
a good play when there is little dramatic 
impact in the writing. In the last act only 
does Mr. Wesker use his characters as a 
force and he is then at his best. 

Miss Beatie Bryant is a gem as Joan 
Plowright: she is human and as large as 
life, yet all her brilliant contrivance could 
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make little of many lines because the re- 
maining characters lacked substance. With 
better direction John Dexter might have 
improved matters; but he should learn the 
difference between a pause when the 
audience is in suspense and one where 
nothing is happening to anyone. 

Roots is in the same genre as Live Like 
Pigs because, quite bluntly, the authors 
think that it is sufficient to actually fry liver 
and onions on the stage (they spare us 
nothing) to demonstrate the virtues (or 
vices) of the working classes! But this is not 
art and as one who has spent years in 
village life, observing the zest, wit, sim- 
plicity (and violence) of country folk and 
ardently working to stimulate the torpid 
ones, I still await the new play of our 
English country scene which has power, 
literary value and probes beneath the skin. 
The material is there, though Mr. Wesker 
appears not to have found it for here he is, 
in my opinion, unconvincing and not 
provocative enough.—yYours faithfully, 

LISA HUGHES 
28, Park Crescent, London, W1 


THE LEGITIMACY BILL 
Sir,—The House of Lords was right in re- 
jecting clause one of Lord Chorley’s 
Legitimacy Bill. The principle is that an 
illegitimate child is legitimated by the sub- 
sequent marriage of its parents. The law 
cannot and need not go further than this. 
The marriage certificate of the parents is a 
final act in the law and one cannot go behind 
it. It is nonsense to suppose that the facts of 
the conception of the child, that is to say 
whether, in addition to being born illegiti- 
mately, it was born bigamously, adulterously 
or incestuously, do not come in at all. Once 
the parents are married the child is de facto 
legitimated. The House of Lords, bishops 
and all, were quite right in acting as they 
did. This absurd and unnecessary Bill should 
be dropped.—Yours faithfully, 

G. W. R. THOMSON 
13 Kings Hall Road, Beckenham, Kent 


DAILY BREAD 
Sm,—And for those of us who find it really 
awkward to get fresh yeast regularly there 
is now dried baking yeast, in tins or in 2 oz. 
sachets. It is as easy to use as the fresh: 
if it is put with a little sugar to soak in tepid 
water while the flour etc. is being measured 
and the tins greased, it is ready for mixing 
as soon as one wants it. My bread is 
ready for the oven in a quarter of an hour. 
It contains wholemeal flour, a little black 
treacle, molasses, fruit, a pinch of salt, 
yeast, and milk or milk-and-water or 
water to mix. Wholemeal bread requires 
no kneading. The electric oven is set to 
Hot (450°) and switched on when the yeast 
and liquid are added to the other in- 
gredients. When the bread is mixed, it 
goes into the tins, the tins into the oven, 
and as the oven warms the dough rises. 
Easy work with a delicious result.—Yours 
faithfully, 

ALISON FOSS 
Glendarroch, Dalry, Castle Douglas, 

Kirkcudbrightshire 
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Chez de Gaulle 


By D. W. 


I am not an admirer of the historical 
doctrines of Dr. Arnold Toynbee, but 
one of his favourite principles has betn 
brilliantly exemplified in the career of 
General de Gaulle: the principle of with- 
drawal and return. A little over a year ago, 
he was in self-imposed exile at Colombey- 
les-Deux-Eglises, an Elba if not quite a 
St. Helena. He was a great, remote but 
definitely retired national ornament, owing, 
indeed, most of the prestige he had to the 
great literary position he had created for 
himself by the publication of the first volume 
of his Memoirs. 

Today he is head of the French State and 
his role in the high politics of the western 
alliance is of first-rate importance. So we 
read the Memoirs,* and we read Professor 
Funk’s excellent book,t not only for the 
light they cast on the first ascent to power 
but for the light they may cast on the present 
ruler of France, the glimpses of the future 
that may be got by examining the past. And 
since the Memoirs have turned out to be, 
and were planned to be, a political act as 
well as a literary achievement, it is right 
that we should read them with this double 
attention. 

What they have to tell us is highly 
relevant to the problem of the French State 
today. Again and again, the General, briefly 
and harshly, calls our attention to the 
instability, the feebleness, the evasiveness 
of French ‘governments’ under the Third 
and by implication under the Fourth 
Republic. Up with this he will not put. Only 
a French State capable of saying ‘no’, of 
planning for a future that it can command, 
with responsibility clearly fixed, can restore 
France to her due role in the world. Here 
endeth the first lesson. 

France’s due place? Here de Gaulle’s 
personal pride becomes fused with his 
deep, mystical, passionate love of country. 
The world needs a great France, a France 
capable of doing justice to her own colossal 
past achievement. Consequently there must 
be no compromising of her dignity, no 
abatement of her claims, no alienation of 
her rights. It was by his stiffness on these 
points that General de Gaulle so often 
angered Sir Winston and alienated Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. Sir Winston understood and 





*Uniry 1942-1944: War MEMOIRS, VOLUME 
Il. By General de Gaulle. Translated by 
Richard Howard. (Simon and Schuster, 
$6.00.) This volume, at 30s., together with 
a companion volume of documents at 42s., 
is due to be published shortly in this 
country by Weidenfeld and Nicolson. 
Publication has been delayed by the present 
printing dispute. 

CHARLES DE GAULLE: THE CRUCIAL 
Years, 1943-1944. By Arthur Layton 
Funk. (University of Oklahoma, $5.00.) 
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sympathised with de Gaulle’s position but 
he had, at all costs, to keep on close terms 
with the White House—and the White 
House had no respect for France’s grandeur, 
no readiness to underwrite the French posi- 
tion and no liking for her self-appointed 
spokesman. Roosevelt had decided that by 
her collapse in 1940, France had lost all 
right to be treated as a great nation or even 
as an independent nation. His contempt 
dominated his judgement. He had none of 
Sir Winston’s magnanimity or of his sound 
political judgement, which told him that 
Britain needed a strong France. He seems, 
indeed, to have toyed seriously with the pre- 
posterous idea that France after the 
Liberation would be under a kind of 
American mandate and that he, FDR, 
would organise the manifestation of the will 
of the French people once the war was over. 
Such a nonsensical policy would, of course, 
have made an ideal situation for a Com- 
munist take-over bid. But that risk was 
averted by the tenacity with which General 
de Gaulle asserted his ‘rights’. They were the 
rights of a spokesman for a view of French 
interests and duties that had been held by 
few Frenchman in 1940 but was being held 
by more and more, especially by more and 
more of the active resisters as time went by. 
In bound and gagged France, the voice of 
protest could still be heard and increasingly 
it called, ‘Vive de Gaulle.’ This was an 
asset whose importance Roosevelt never 
understood. 

The President, as Professor Funk makes 
very plain, never changed his mind. His 
attitude to de Gaulle remained hostile, 
contemptuous, and much of the blame that 
one was prone in those years to apply to 
Secretary Hull and Admiral Leahy or to 
Mr. Robert Murphy should have been put 
squarely on the broad shoulders of the 
President. The records of these years tell a 
story not always edifying. With the in- 
vasion of North Africa, with the liberation 
of a great deal of French territory, with the 
increasing discredit into which the Pétain 
regime fell after the Marshal refused to 
escape in 1942 and failed to save the Fleet, 
the question of the political succession was 
open and urgent. Here we learn how it was 
settled. 


It is easy now to see that only de Gaulle 
could have succeeded in imposing himself. 
Giraud was comically incompetent as a 
political leader. He had the old soldier’s 
contempt for the péekins and for politics. 
His head was filled with fairy-tale dreams 
of the vast army he was going to raise. That 
was all he cared for. The case of Darlan was 
more difficult for that bad man was a 
politician before he was anything else. He 
was tainted and morally impossible but he 
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was there. His assassination was a happy 
release—although Professor Funk does not 
seem to think so. 

Inevitably and naturally, the story as told 
has an often unpleasant air of bitter battling 
for power and place. In Algiers (as in 
London) there were fierce underground 
wars among the early Gaullists, the later 
Gaullists, the ex-Gaullists, the more or less 
converted Vichyites. We are reminded how 
much devotion to the Marshal and to the 
‘National Revolution’ survived the disgrace 
of November, 1942. Indeed, I should guess 
that the only real threat to de Gaulle’s 
position would have been the arrival of the 
Marshal in Algiers. But behind and apart 
from the crude struggle for power was the 
struggle for a France that, with whatever 
necessary degree of fiction, could be treated 
as a ‘great power’ at the moment of victory, 
could be left to choose her own destiny un- 
chaperoned by the President of the United 
States. 

Naturally the General sees the struggle 
from the summit. This narrative is a model 
of lucidity and, if not in English in French, 
of elegance. Never doubting the rightness 
of his cause or that it could only triumph 
if the spokesman for France was inflexible, 
the General seemed at times to be in danger 
of painting himself into a corner. Some of 
the wisest of his associates like General 
Catroux were alarmed at his intransigence 
and at the price that might have to be 
paid for it. Sir Winston was more than once 
driven to the last edge of exasperation, 
forced not only by his own judgment but 
by the need for the closest collaboration 
with Roosevelt, into treating de Gaulle as a 
troublesome client not as the representa- 
tive of a great nation and a great cause. 


Established Lovers 


The established lovers of an elder generation 

Dead from the waist down, every man of 
them, 

Have now expired for sure 

And, after nine days’ public threnody, 

Lapse to oblivion, or literature. . . 

Clerks of Establishment must therefore 
search 

For faces fit to people the blank spaces. 


Faces enough are found, to pretend modesty 
And mask their yearning for the public call: 
Pluperfect carididates 

Having long ceased to live as lovers do... 
Clerks of Establishment, checking the dates, 
Can feel no qualm in recommending Orders, 
Titles and honorary love-doctorates. 


Observe him well, the scarlet-robed 
Stalled with his peers, an Order on his 


breast, 
And (who could doubt it?) free 
Of such despairs and voices as attended 
His visits to that grotto below sea 
Where once he served a 

Demoness . 
And swore her his unswerving verity. 


s 
Ronert GRAVE 
©1959 
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Mainly about 
Fishing 


‘One of the most fascinating fishing 
books I have ever read . . . it is his 
beautiful writing and the wide variety 
of his interests which put his book at 
the top of all other books on fishing.’ 
SIR ROBERT BRUCE LOCKHART. 
Illustrated with photographs, 4 in colour, 
30s. net 


Historical Steam 
Locomotives 
oO. S. NOCK 


An illustrated history of British loco- 
motives down to the time of grouping, 
an epitome of _~ development in their 
most colourful da ” 
“He describes the design of each type, its 
ities, successes and failures with 
the racy enthusiasm he blends so well 
with his engineering knowledge.’ 
THE TIMES LIT. SUPPT. 
Colour frontispiece, 68 photographs, 
21s. net 


9 
The Carver’s 
» 
Companion 
A Guide to Carving in 
Wood and Stone 
PETER MORTON 
A practical guide, by a leading prac- 
a to the basic principles of carving 
stone and other materials. 
‘Should appeal to all who have a love 
of fine decorative craftsmanships.’ 
THE BUILDER 
59 photographs, 9 drawings, 30s. net 


English Domestic 
Silver 
CHARLES OMAN 


The foremost authority on English silver 
has revised his standard work, bringing 
the text up-to-date and re-writing the 
important last chapter on hallmarks, 
falsification and engraving. 

120 illustrations, 4th ed., 21s. net 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 


London 
JOHN HAYES 


A survey of London, its people and 
buildings, from the first riverside settle- 
ment to the present day. 

‘A mine of information, beautifully ar- 
ranged and copiously and clearly illus- 
trated.’ GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


270 illustrations, 12s. 6d. net 
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For the General, the high-handed fashion 
in which he was treated at Casablanca was 
an affront to France. For Roosevelt it was a 
question of adjusting the egos of two prima 
donnas to each other and, in any case, 
France itself was only a minor preoccupa- 
tion. While one can understand and see the 
need for de Gaulle’s inflexibility, it did at 
times make him seem merely ungracious, 
as when he refused to meet Roosevelt on 
the return trip from Yalta, and on at least 
one occasion, reported by Professor Funk, 
the General’s insistence on the French role 
seriously affected the military conduct of the 
war and affected it adversely. Yet we learn 
from Professor Funk that where principle 
was not involved the General could be 
charming, as Washington found to its 
surprise. There was nothing petty in the 
posture, 

That de Gaulle contributed much to the 
difficulties of his own situation is true. But 
more was contributed by the unrealistic 
policies of the Americans. And the sinner 
here was the then President of the United 
States. The present President is one of the 
Americans who comes out best. 


Pleasure Principles 


On Love. By Ortega y Gasset. (Gollancz, 
16s.) 
Love and the French. By Nina Epton. 
(Cassell, 25s.) 

Tue trouble is that ever since the Symposium 
all theoreticians who wish to uphold love, 
as opposed to those who, like Proust, find 
it merely damnable, have felt compelled to 
proceed in terms of the most ponderous and 
respectable abstracts. Ortega y Gasset, 
essentially a Platonist, is no exception. 
Thus in four of the seven essays which 
constitute On Love the author’s anxiety to 
arrive at some edifying general truth (which 
will, among other things, discredit the 
heresies of Stendhal) involves him in a 
morass of wishful thinking, soggy imagery 
and inexact metaphorical thinking, all of 
which must cause despair in precisians and 
boredom in the less demanding. However, 
when Ortega has a concrete set of cir- 
cumstances to consider he can be both 
shrewd and amusing; and the remaining 
three of these essays (notably the one about 
Emma Hamilton—‘Landscape with Deer 
in the Background’), dealing as they do with 
cases and not theories, are crisp and per- 
cipient. I should add that he has some stern 
and well supported observations to make 
about Woman’s essential preference for the 
mediocre and unadventurous side of Man. 

Love and the French is mere sexual tittle- 
tattle about French customs from the 
Troubadours to the present day. Nina 
Epton, having read very widely in the 
relevant chronicles, diaries and whatever, 
gives us a rather off-hand digest of these, 
interspersed with occasional and, I must 
admit, very savoury quotations: ‘Sauval 
says that they (women) applied a special 
pommade to their private parts to make the 
hair grow abnormally long so that it could 
be “curled like a Saracen’s moustache,” 
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and ornamented with coloured bows.’ 
There is a lot to be said for a high quality 
giggle now and again, and Miss Epton is 
good for several. 

SIMON RAVEN 


The Hand of the Master 


Edward Johnston. By Priscilla Johnston. 
(Faber, 28s.) 

Once, when I was fourteen and he was 
forty-five, I was taken to visit Edward 
Johnston at Ditchling. I had lately won an 
‘Art’ prize at school with an illuminated 
collect the letters of which were carefully 
drawn with a fine steel nib. Edward 
Johnston took me into his work-room, 
beautifully described in this biography, 
took a turkey quill and cut it into a chisel- 
pointed pen. Then, to show how it was 
used, he wrote a few words for me in what 
is now called his ‘foundational’ hand. 
I treasure that piece of writing. But 
still more I treasure the memory of the 
experience of seeing those swift, precise, 
vermilion strokes coming to life. It was a 
moment of revelation analagous to that 
recorded by Eric Gill: ‘the first time I saw 
him writing, and saw the writing that came 
as he wrote, I had that thrill and tremble 
of the heart which otherwise I can only 
remember having had when first I touched 
her (his wife’s) body or saw her hair 
down for the first time, or when I first 
heard the plain-chant of the Church or 
when I first entered the church of San 
Clemente in Rome or first saw the North 
Transept of Chartres.’ It was the awe and 
exhilaration of the presence of genius. 

Edward Johnston’s name is known only 
to thousands of the tens of thousands who 
revere his great pupil, Gill. His influence 
is ubiquitous and unacknowledged except 
by experts. Every schoolboy who learns 
the ‘italic script’, every townsman who reads 
the announcements of the Underground 
Railway, everyone who studies the maps 
attached to modern travel books is seeing 
in the light of Johnston. So complete has 
been his triumph in the last fifty years that 
our taste now calls for something ‘gamier’ 
in typography. It has been the irony of 
Johnston’sachievement—just as the Socialist 
party which began as a protest against 
industrialism now finds itself in the thick 
of it—that his cult of simplicity, which in 
his own work accentuated the brilliant 
idiosyncrasy of his craftsmanship, has led 
to the stark tedium of mechanical repetition. 
He was conscious of this dismal develop- 
ment in his lifetime. ‘My block letters for 
the UD (underground), originally intended 
to be printed from wood types, have been 
printed by means of a rapidly moving 
rubber “‘blanket” which finally rounded off 
all the square corners.’ He was spared the 
realisation of the world of ‘plastics’ in 
which the tradition of craftsmanship seems 
finally to be foundering. 

Johnston was not only a maker; he 
was a thinker, sometimes to the neglect of 
his work. He never followed his associates 
into the Catholic Church. He was so good 
and holy and odd that he never felt_ the 
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William Wordsworth: 
The Prelude, or Growth of 
a Poet’s Mind 


Edited from the Manuscripts, with Introduction, Textual 
and Critical Notes by ERNEST de SELINCOURT 
Second edition revised by HELEN DARBISHIRE 


‘If anyone should ask whether The Prelude is really worth 
all the labour devoted to it in this edition, the answer 
is yes, unequivocally, with no nonsense about it being 
all very well for Wordsworthians. It is all very well 
for everybody who cares to know about the foundations 
of modern poetry; we still have much to learn from 
The Prelude...” SPECTATOR 

Oxford English Texts 75s net 


Albert Camus and the 


Literature of Revolt 


JOHN CRUICKSHANK ‘... applies a trained and 
flexible mind to the examination of Camus’s thought. 
His book is fair, orderly, sympathetic and very 
readable.’ V. S. Pritchett in the NEW STATESMAN 

25s net 


The Modern German 


Novel 


H. M. WAIDSON ‘-... a useful introduction for 
those totally ignorant of contemporary German writing.’ 
Idris Parry in the LISTENER. This study of post-war 
German fiction includes Austrians and Swiss who write 
in German. (University of Hull) 15s net 


Theology of Culture 


PAUL TILLICH This book collects together some 
notable writings by Paul Tillich on culture in relation 

to religion. The main theme is the religious dimension 
in many spheres of man’s cultural activity, including 
science, history, art, psycho-analysis, philosophy, and 
politics. Other essays give Tillich’s reflections on 
Existentialism and on the thought of Martin Buber, and 
the script of a discussion with Einstein. 18s net 


THE OXFORD HISTORY OF ENGLISH ART 
VOLUME X 


English Art 1800-1870 


T. S. R. BOASE ‘... one of the main impressions 
which Mr Boase’s able handling of his material leaves 
upon the mind is how, not perhaps preponderantly but 
certainly largely, our lives are conditioned by the very 
objects of which he writes . . . One result is to give thls 
account of the period a peculiarly stimulating quality 
which urges the reader to look afresh on the many 
familiar things of which Mr Boase writes.’ THE TIMES 


97 half-tone plates and 12 text-figures 50s net 


NEHRU 


A Political Biography MICHAEL BRECHER 


‘To draw the portrait of such a man is a tantalizingly 
difficult task. Mr Nehru once attempted it himself, and 
only partially succeeded . . . His character was, in ‘fact, 
more subtle and complex than even Mr Nehru thought. 
Mr Brecher’s portrait of a weaker, more human, more 
attractive Nehru is more complete and . and 
it is perhaps as nearly final as anything that can be 
done in a great man’s life-time.’ THE TIMES LITERARY 
SUPPLEMENT 32 pages of photographs, 3 maps 
Reprint in hand before publication 42s net 


A Survey of North West 
Africa (The Maghrib) 


Edited by NEVILL BARBOUR ‘A good survey of 
the Arabo-Berber lands of north-western Africa has 
long been needed in English; and this wise, well-written 
and well-produced book ably meets the need . 
(Mr Barbour) and his colleagues relate the story of each 
of these countries and fragments of countries “from 
the earliest times” down to 1958." THE ECONOMIST 

. unusually readable.’ NEW STATESMAN 


(Chatham House) 35s net 


The United Nations as a 
Political Institution 


H. G. NICHOLAS ‘-... treads his way confidently 
through the labyrinth of United Nations or, 
committees, explaining what they do and why they do 
it, yet adding his own shrewd comments, as a good 
guide should, producing many witty turns of phrase 
that cheer up the spirits of those trooping behind him.” 
THE TIMES 21s net 


The American Federal 


Government 


MAX BELOFF describes and analyses the American 
system of government—President, Administration, 
Congress, and the political parties—as it functions 
under the stresses and strains of America’s new position 
in world affairs. Home University Library 7s 6d net 


Rural England 1086-1135 


SOME CHAPTERS OF SOCIAL AND AGRARIAN HISTORY 


R. LENNARD recreates a picture of England at the 
time of the Domesday Inquest. The inhabitants of 
Domesday England were in the main humble village 
folk, but there can hardly be a person of English 
descent in any part of the world who cannot reckon 
them among his ancestors. 45s net 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CAMBRIDGE BOOKS 


Economics for 
Pleasure 
G. L. S. SHACKLE 


The essence of economics for the lay- 
man in forty short chapters written 
in good, plain English without dia- 
grams or mathematics. No important 
theme is omitted and no difficulties 
are avoided. 21s. net 


The Council of 
Florence 
JOSEPH GILL 


A magister:al account of the theolo- 
gical issues discussed at the Council of 
Florence, culminating in the short- 
lived union between the Roman and 
Greek Orthodox Churches in 1439. 
The first book to treat this subject 
in detail. 47s. 6d. net 


Excursion Flora of 
the British Isles 


A. R. CLAPHAM, T. G. TUTIN 
and E. F. WARBURG 


This shorter Flora has been specially 
designed for the student and the keen 
amateur botanist. It is as thorough 
and exact as The Flora of the British 
Isles, but cheaper and will fit the 
pocket. There is a glossary and index. 
604 pages. 22s. 6d. net 


William Cowper 
of the Inner 
Temple, Esq. 
CHARLES RYSKAMP 


A study of the early life of Cowper, 
hitherto little known. Dr Ryskamp 
has identified many friends of the 
oung poet, and newly discovered 
etters and essays are printed in the 
appendices. 5 plates. 30s. net 


A History of English 
Drama, 5 & 6 
ALLARDYCE NICOLL 


Volume 5 consists of a corrected text 
of A History of Late Nineteenth- 
Century Drama 1850-1900 (first pub- 
lished 1946) with supplementary 
material. Volume 6 contains a list of 
English plays (1660-1900) and forms 
an index to the series. 

Volume 5, 75s. net 

Volume 6, 65s. net 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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need of it. His youngest daughter has 
produced a portrait that seems to me very 
near perfection, keeping a happy balance 
between his domestic and professional 
affairs, hiding none of his exasperating 
peculiarities, but revealing a singularly 
pure and lovable artist. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


Ends of the Earth 


ASTONISHING how little has been written on 
Berlin in English. Isherwood, of course, and 
that scene in Agents and Patients; some in- 
teresting war-time adventures with Christian 
Diestl in The Young Lions. John Mander’s 
Berlin: The Eagle and the Bear (Barrie and 
Rockliffe, 21s.) makes up for much previous 
indifference. His analysis of the city’s life, 
from the Mongolian hordes which threat- 
ened it just after its founding in the thirteenth 
century to the present day Soviet menace, 
divides it between the eagle of Prussian 
militarism and the bear of local Berlin pride 
and it comes off wonderfully well in its 
flowing journalistic way. Far from a his- 
torical recitation, though, the book is best 
on the literary antecedents of Nazism; it 
shows how Kleist’s romantic influence, 
which was actually untypical of Prussia, was 
an important component in Goebbels’s 
brand of nihilism. Junker or Kantian 
idealism made its last stand on July 20, 1944. 
Of Hitler the simplest explanation is best, 
writes Mr. Mander: ‘The German people 
chose him.’ What did Fritz Wendl do during 
the Air Lift, I wonder? 


The Quest for Quixote by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) is an ac- 
count of the author’s wanderings in the steps 
of the great knight. An ardent Hispanophile, 
Mr. Croft-Cooke met almost as many 
weirdies and adventures as his predecessor. 
The book is made up of three ‘sallies’, 
starting point Tangier, ending at Barcelona. 
A travel book full of good writing and 
reading from someone who knows and loves 
Spain as few Englishmen do. 


Alan Moorehead’s new book, based on his 
last three visits to Africa, No Room in the 
Ark (Hamish Hamilton, 21s.) is distin- 
guished both by the quality of his writing, 
good descriptive prose, and by some magni- 
ficent photographs of the variegated animal 
life in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika. 
The book is really an extended plea for the 
preservation of the wild life that still re- 
mains in British Africa. With the native 
hunters looking for food, and the great 
pressure of land hunger steadily driving 
animals into smaller areas, the struggle is at 
present a ‘losing battle’. Moorehead succeeds 
in conveying the importance of this crisis 
because of the passion and enthusiasm with 
which he writes: ‘There can be nothing quite 
so noble as the sight of a lioness going off 
like this in the dusk to hunt. She knows that 
there is no other beast—not even the elephant 
or the buffalo—that would normally dare to 
attack her and that the whole forest waits in 
fear as she passes by . . .” When one reads 
Moorehead’s comments'‘on some of the tribal 
customs in the upper Nile Valley, killing 
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your king and such, one can see exactly why 
he likes his zebras, shoebills and cheetahs. 


E. Arnot Robertson’s The Spanish Town 
Papers (Cresset Press, 21s.) is an edition of 
the Kingston Admiralty Court papers from 
the period of the War of American Inde- 
pendence. The excerpts give a vivid im- 
pression of this chaotic maritime struggle, 
Britannia contra mundum, in which ships 
changed flags as often as they did their 
press-ganged crews, judges took a cut of the 
prize money, and the B.W.I. planters openly 
sympathised with the blockaded Americans. 
President George Washington signs a safe- 
conduct in three languages (in vain) to 
keep a U.S. vessel from seizure; Captain 
Horatio Nelson writes pessimistically in 
1779: ‘All Jamaica is turned upside down... 
I think you must not be surprised to hear of 
my learning to speak French.’ 

With 194 photogravure plates and seven 
in colour, Austria by Sacheverell Sitwell and 
Toni Schneiders (Thames and Hudson, 50s.) 
is likely to become one of the standard 
picture books on this country. The regis- 
tration of the colour blocks is perfect (I 
checked with a magnifying glass) and the 
black-and-whites show just about every 
aspect of Austrian life. Although written in 
his usual mandarin, Sitwell’s introduction 
conveys quite a lot of information for the 
plain and eager man about the country’s 
architecture and history. 


Pilgrim’s Progress in Russia (Housman’s 
Bookshop, 5s.) is Emrys Hughes’s log of the 
Macmillan visit to Russia earlier this year. 
It reprints many of the official speeches and 
has some good, if starry-eyed, descriptions 
of Khrushchev’s post-thaw Moscow with 
plenty of dirty slush still unswept. The best 
parts of this quick-off-the-mark booklet, 
however, are the descriptions of Randolph 
in action. The place: Kiev. The situation: a 
Soviet interpreter flaps over a group of 
strange VIPs. ‘ **Mr. Churchill,” she asked 
naively, “tare these your Secret Police?” 
Randolph surveyed them with obvious dis- 
approval, ‘‘No,”’ he said, “they are the top 
brass of the Foreign Office.” ’ 


A member of Max Horton’s staff, Rear- 
Admiral Noel Wright, has written a new 
book on Captain Franklin’s expedition to 
the North-West Passage. Quest for Franklin 
(Heinemann, 25s.) is an enquiry into the 
history of this ill-fated exploit which ended 
with the disappearance of Franklin and his 


Aqueduct 


Let it stand 

A stone guest 

In an unhospitable land, 

Its speech, the well’s speech, 

The unsealed sources, 

Bringing from thence 

Its own sustenance. Its grace 

Must be the match 

Of the stream’s strength, 

And let the tone 

Of the waters’ flute 

Brim with its gentle admonitions 
the conduit stone. 


CHARLES TOMLINSON 
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ships in 1848; three relief expeditions failed. 
The author’s ingenious reconstruction of the 
explorers’ last days, based on the voluminous 
evidence, written and oral, forces him to the 
conclusion that Franklin’s papers may yet 
be found on a cairn on Cape Britannia. 
Likely to be the last word on the subject for 
some time, this exciting book is illustrated 
from contemporary lithographs. 


Norman Lewis’s The Changing Sky 
(Jonathan Cape, 21s.) is a book of collected 
articles on Central America, Ibiza (the ex- 
patriates here are ‘harmless and picturesque), 
Ghana and the Far East. The writing is most 
professional and the author takes good care 
not to be fooled by anything. Occasionally 
he slips up, caught out by printing delays 
perhaps, rather than by any dreadful failure 
of perception: ‘Batista has turned out the 
most capable and progressive president 
Cuba has ever had.’ 

DAVID REES 


Up for Air 


Radical Jack: the Life of the first Earl of 
Durham. By Leonard Cooper. (Cresset 
Press, 35s.) 

‘Tue character of John,’ his first school- 

master wrote when Durham was six, ‘is very 

uncommon. I think he is capable of going as 

far in good or bad as any human being I 

have ever beheld.’ What has puzzled students 

of his career is that he went so far in the 
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good without being able to shake off the 
bad: Lucifer and Michael, Leonard Cooper 
suggests, were contending for his soul; and 
Michael, though he held the cards, could 
never win the game. Not that Durham’s 
achievements were inconsiderable; apart 
from his Canada report and all that was to 
stem from it, he played a bigger part in 
pushing through the Reform Bill than has 
generally been recognised. Mr. Cooper 
makes out a good case for him as the de- 
cisive influence in 1832—his colleagues, 
without him, would have been much more 
timorous. The Tories had been interruptedly 
in office for nearly 25 years; their Whig suc- 
cessors were inexperienced and indolent; 
they would certainly have been prepared to 
make emasculating compromises, and quite 
possibly would have allowed themselves to 
be frightened out of office altogether if 
Durham had not been there. Durham’s 
opinions, too, were usually far-seeing, 
whether on the need for the ballot box to 
make reform a reality, or on labour relations 
with his workers. To all appearances, he 
was ideally suited to lead the Whigs towards 
radicalism. But he refused to take the lead. 
Why? 

The author poses the question fairly, but 
hardly succeeds in answering it. Yet the 
reason is simple enough. Durham had not 
the stomach to lead the radicals. The 
courage, yes: but not the will. By tempera- 
ment as well as upbringing he was an aristo- 
crat; and though he could get on well with 
his bourgeois followers (he got on even 
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better with men from whom he was more 
remote socially, like his miners) he was at 
home with them only in the sense that an 
expert diver is at home under water; he had 
to come up to his own social element to. 
breathe freely. He might despise Althorp. 
and Russell and his father-in-law, Grey; he. 
might find it impossible to work for long 
with wily politicians like Melbourne and 
Palmerston; he might quarrel with egotis-. 
tical chancers like Brougham; but he could 
not bring himself to desert them. He spoke. 
their language; away from them, he was 
lost. Rather than do battle with the post- 
1832 Whig administrations he allowed him- 
self to suffer endless humiliations at their 
hands. He knew they were sending him to 
Russia, and later to Canada, only to get him 
out of the country—but he went; and in 
doing so, he helped to destroy the radical: 
movement’s prospects. 

Durham is not, in fact, a mystifying- 
character but a common one: the aristocrat 
with the tastes of his class but ideas below 
his station. The intimations of awe with 
which this biographer approaches him are 
consequently inappropriate. Still, Radical 
Jack brings out better than any previous 
study the extent to which Durham’s public 
life was affected by cruel private circum- 
stances: the frequent bereavements, which 
moved him unbearably: and the nervous 
headaches which incapacitated him at times 
of strain—often when his presence at West- 
minster was most needed. 

BRIAN INGLIS. 





Pastor Niemoller 


DIETMAR SCHMIDT 
The greatest Protestant leader since Luther? 
Or “too worldly . . . too militaristic . . . too 
Prussian”? This important authorised bio- 
graphy of an unconventional Christian 
seeks the truth behind the publicity. 
Illustrated 21s. net 


Destined Meeting 


LESLIE BELL 
The true, terrible and touching story of an 
English doctor and his wife, imprisoned in a 
Japanese horror camp. Jacket by fellow- 
prisoner Ronald Searle. 


Illustrated 18s. net 


My Life with Roses 


HARRY WHEATCROFT 


This informal, informative and delightfully 
flamboyant autobiography i is fascinating to 
read—and its 16 pages of roses in full colour 
are enchanting to look at. 

25 pages of illustrations 30s. net 
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RICHARD PAPE 


follows his best-selling 


Boldness ™ My Friend 
SEQUEL 10 “BOLDNESS 


.. singularly moving.” 
—Illustrated London News. 
. a memorable piece of work.” 








—Sphere. 

. an exciting story . . . Pape at his 
best.” —Yorkshire Evening Post. 
Illustrated 18s. net 














The HIGH TOWER of REFUGE 


EDGAR H. S. CHANDLER 
Director of the World Council of Churches’ 
Service to Refugees 
Foreword by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury 
As timely in World Refugee Year as it is 
tragic and moving—the first complete 
account of refugee relief throughout the 

world. 
Iilustrated 21s. net 


FROM ALL BOOKSELLERS 


My Story of theB. B.C. 


FREDDY GRISEWOOD 
A lively account that spans the years, from 
the humble, hectic and often hilarious 
beginnings of crystal sets and cat’s-whiskers, 
up to the present day. 


Illustrated 21s. net 


Ethiopian Adventure 


HERBERT RITTLINGER 
Something new in travellers’ tales—a 
famous explorer recounts with gaiety and 
zest his hazardous, high-spirited journey 
into the interior. 

Illustrated 21s. net 


Here and Hereafter 


ANTHONY BORGIA 
A third inspiring study of the life after death 
to follow the immense success of Life in the 
World Unseen and More About Life in the 
World Unseen. 
7s. 6d. net 
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GRAHAM 
GREENE 


THE COMPLAISANT 
LOVER 
“This play brings greatness to the theatre- 
. « » without question the best, most truly 
theatrical play this year. . . . It makes me 
rave with enthusiasm for the first time in six 
months." JOHN THOMPSON, Daily Express. 
“. .. second only to Tchekov as a writer of 
natural dialogue.”’ ELIZABETH FRANK, News 


The 
Secret 
Name 


LIN 
Hl YUTANG 


The real nature 
q ¢91)%2) of Communism, 
its claims, its 

+pirations. 18s. 


Sex and the 
Adolescent 


MAXINE DAVIS 


“, ,. this book is likely to be most useful to 
those who have the duty of informing young 
people on physical facts and social behaviour” 
Observer. 15s. 














Long Pig 
RUSSELL FOREMAN 
“ Mr. Foreman writes very well; he places his 


shocks superbly; there is a cumulative sus- 
penseand a real touch of horror.”’ The Times 


Literary Supplement.“ . . . superbly told . . . 
dramatic novel.’’ ALEC WAUGH. 16s. 


= 
The Big X 
HANK SEARLS 
The first novel to explore the heart and mind 
of a space pilot, engaged on testing a rocket 


plane that may cost him his life in carrying 
him far into the unexplored ionosphere. 


A Light in 
the Sky 


JOHN COMLEY 
A story of an I.R.A. gunman on the run that 


enters the minds of the men on both sides of 
the bitter Irish struggle. 15s, 
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Poor Scott 


Beloved Infidel. By Sheilah Graham and 
Gerold Frank. (Cassell, 21s.) 


Anyone who hires Gerold Frank, the 
trusted back-seat driver in more than one 
winning story of a woman’s tears and shame, 
to help with their autobiography must 
know what to expect. And while Sheilah 
Graham’s earlier life was of a kind that no 
amount of processing could sterilise en- 
tirely, the first half of their book is six feet 
deep in the established confessional vein. 
Here as ever the lovely woman stoops, and 
her wan, wiser voice tattles on about it, 
putting in the pseudo-cautionary thrills, 
telling all, but revealing a further dimension 
of unattractiveness or error which the lady 
herself does not seem to notice though her 
collaborator probably does. These pressures 
are almost enough to drive certain of her 
chapters into the complexity one asso- 
ciates with serious fiction. The wonder of 
the book, however, is how the pressures 
eventually clear, how it lights up with the 
advent of Scott Fitzgerald. The wan, com- 
mercial voice is never actually silenced, but 
she does succeed in saying things about this 
good writer which disinterested people are 
bound to accept as welcome and right. They 
will be glad that Sheilah Graham has dis- 
solved the anonymity of her role in Arthur 
Mizener’s biography of Fitzgerald and has 
described their time together in the last 
years of his life. 


Born Lily Sheil, a name she disowned and 
was unable to repeat till she met Fitzgerald, 
she was brought up in an East End orphan- 
age with a shaven head and a strong sense 
of the ‘otherness’ of the rich. From there 
she graduated free lance, wandering 
dreamily through Mayfair in the evenings. 
Soon she found herself choosing between 
an elderly millionaire, who took it as a 
mark of character that she wet herself in 
his limousine rather than ask plebeian 
questions, and handsome, feckless Major 

, Gillam, whose firm she worked for and who, 
in a curious act of self-effacement, removed 
the traces of the Doolittle connection in the 
approved professorial way and fed her with 
innocent biscuits while he dressed con- 
tinually for regimental dinners. She married 
the Major, medals and beaux yeux, and they 
were afterwards presented at Court. Mean- 
while she had become one of Cochran’s 
fairest ladies and London and the Guards 
succumbed; with the Major as a diminish- 
ing chaperon she began to pass, knowing 
her abjectness, in a world that went to the 
country and to St. Moritz, in which 
Randolph Churchill was busy passing amid 
the gilded riff-raff as their sole intellectual 
and in which the Marquess of Donegall 
finally surfaced as her most eligible suitor. 
Despite these various triumphant episodes, 
though, in a kind of blind alarm or ambi- 
tion, she left for New York in 1933 and 
then for Hollywood, where she started a 
long, precarious career as a columnist, one 
of the ruling three, specially wild and catty, 
and where she met Fitzgerald. 


This was the booming Hollywood, re- 
shaped by sound, of Shirley Temple and 
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Sunset Boulevard, magnolias, Malibu and 
the Nathaniel West demi-monde, in which, 
or so Fitzgerald claimed in The Last Tycoon, 
a certain creative individualism was still 
about in the picture industry. After his 
celebrated breakdown, with his wife Zelda 
in a mental hospital in the East, Fitzgerald 
had returned there to write for films and 
attack $40,000 worth of debts. For a long 
time he had been ‘poor Scott’ to his friends 
—to one of whom he could reply: Ernest 
‘is quite as nervously broken down as I 
am ... His inclination is toward megalo- 
mania and mine toward melancholy.’ And 
he was widely thought to be dead, gone 
with the boom, cracked up and vanished in 
his excesses. But the present story confirms 
that if he was still tense and unhappy and 
tired, there had been no surrender or loss 
of dignity: he was definitely primed in 
spite of everything for fresh creative work. 
Even with his scripts he was extremely 
conscientious (‘write hard, Mr. Fitzgerald,’ 
Joan Crawford enjoined) in the face of the 
usual anxious indifference from the studios. 
In a letter of protest to Joseph Manckiewicz, 
‘Oh, Joe, can’t producers ever be wrong? 
I’m a good writer—honest,’ he caught the 
guiding feature of their attitude towards all 
writers beyond the necessary hacks— 
arbitrariness. Scripts were not cheapened 
or simplified, they were just changed, 
churned idly about in the surge of invest- 
ment. And if it was all much as he might 
have expected before he arrived, he suffered, 
shockingly enough, just the same. 

He was remote and ghostly to look at. 
Sheilah Graham sees the gay, graceful 
college boy manner covering conscience and 
exasperation, the struggle with himself, the 
determination to do his best; and she sees 
him as, above all, affectionate and loyal. 
The whole impression, moreover, tallies 
convincingly with the other biographical 
evidence and with that of his own fiction. 
It might be thought that Sheilah’s spiritual 
pilgrimage, her ‘do or die’ approach as 
noted in the East End, could have led her 
nowhere else but Hollywood, but it is likely 
that by this stage she was fairly doubtful 
of her successes and ready for some really 
close and confident relationship, which she 
hoped that American emancipation might 
provide. And though Fitzgerald was no 
doubt drawn to her rather crazy instinct for 
glamour, their friendship was grounded in a 
good deal of mutual tenderness and respect. 
Apart from one or two quarrels when he 
went off and drank they stayed together till 
he died suddeniy of heart trouble in 1940 
during the writing of The Last Tycoon. The 
way he got down to so much of this novel, 
which may not compare with Gatsby in 
resonance and power but which certainly 
revives his ‘beautiful talent’, is the best 
possible clue to Sheilah’s influence. Her 
book shows, what Mizener had surmised, 
that they were ‘devoted to each other till 
Fitzgerald died’, and shows that this was 
no small achievement. Sheilah’s presence in 
The Last Tycoon is attenuated by that 
nostalgic mistiness he was always fond of, 
which seems, this time, to suggest a dying 
energy in the writer in the midst of all his 
fine efforts. But the novel itself is partly 
hers. 
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Told in telegrams, bittersweet snatches, 
and in the infectious detail of his day-to-day 
life—the talk of gangsters, of football, the 
doctoring of her awful column, the later 
chapters will sometimes look as flighty as 
any. The verse he wrote for her, 

Whoever wound your heart up knew 

His job.., 
is scarcely saved by appearing in manu- 
script; and the elaborate business of making 
her read and converse—the subtitle is ‘The 
Education of a Woman’—is a bit sad. But 
even these things are part of the true dis- 
closure of the book, which is his brave 
persistence as a person and as an artist. He 
could still feel eagerly and admiringly in his 
old way. He never gave up the attention to 
character and decency which had gone to 
making him a good writer. He was, besides, 
what many a good writer is not, a lovable 
and stylish man. Lovable enough to beat the 
back-seat driver and let Sheilah Graham go 
a stretch of the way herself, by virtue of 
her recollections. 


KARL MILLER 


Young People and Old Places 


The Nine Guardians. By Rosario Castellanos. 
Translated by Irene Nicholson. (Faber 
and Faber, 18s.) 


Pueblo. By Michel-Droit. Translated by 
Edward Hyams. (Eyre and Spottis- 
woode, 16s.) 


The Horses of the Sun. By Oriel Malet. 
(Gollancz, 16s.) 


Exotic settings are a great cover-up for 
nullity and the species of fine feeling that 
has never bumped into a thought—which is 
why Mr. Kingsley Amis didn’t want any 
more poems about foreign cities. But the 
three books under review are real novels, 
not unholy combinations of inadequate 
fiction and incompetent travelogue. The two 
set in Mexico concern actions and states of 
mind both peculiar to their localities and 
universal in significance, while the third, 
despite the jacket’s claim, is not ‘a novel of 
Italy’, thank heavens, but the story of a 
lively and amusing child who is at least half 
Italian. 


The Mexican stories both describe the 
process of decay but are otherwise quite dis- 
similar. The Nine Guardians illustrates the 
break-up of the landed families of Mexico 
in face of the agrarian reforms of the 1930s 
and the growing intransigence of the Indians. 
We see this process chiefly in terms of family 
life, not through movements, manifestos 
and massacres, thank heavens again. The 
landowners are clearly losing, against the 
reformers and against their own super- 
Stitiousness too, but the author does not 
take sides. At times the story is told through 
the ‘I’s’ of various characters, which is con- 
fusing if not worse. A seven-year-old child 
who on the first page cannot see higher than 
her father’s knees and supposes he goes on 
growing ‘like a big tree, and in its topmost 
branch a very small tiger is hiding’, would 
hardly remark three pages later that the 
teacher’s voice ‘is like the little machines for 
sharpening pencils: troublesome, but useful’. 

Pueblo is a grimmer document. Set in the 
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present, in a New Mexico pueblo near Los 
Alamos with its Research Centre, it is grim 
in that neither of the opposing civilisations, 
as we see them, is at all impressive. The 
‘White’ is the Atomic Energy Commission 
and what that implies; the ‘Indian’ consists 
largely of silence under a blanket. The 
negativeness of the ‘Indian’ profundity is 
suggested by the words of an elder: ‘Never 
forget that on a printed page what is white 
is good and what is black is bad.’ Writing 
as a foreigner, M. Michel-Droit is more self- 
conscious than Miss Castellanos in depicting 
local customs, but this befits his more 
formal theme. The bison dance—a ritual 
marking the opening of the hunting season 
—is beautiful to watch, but any bison left 
on the territory are tame ones in a conser- 
vation park. The Indians, too, are ‘con- 
served’; tourists pay half a dollar for the 
privilege of photographing them. Atomic 
Energy and ‘the blanket’, the Indianesque 
décor of the tourist hotel in Santa Fe and 
the flaking ceiling of the adobe, the Federal 
Agent and the Elders of the Council... . 
The ‘symbolism’ is very obvious, yet we feel 
that the author’s simplification is not far 
wrong, alas. 

At eighteen years Paco must decide on his 
future: shall it be ‘Indian’ or ‘White’, and 
can he, after a ‘White’ education, be of help 
to his own people as such? The Cacique 
says, ‘You will find no truth but here, 
among your own people.’ But the sacred 
mescal to which the priest introduces Paco 
brings the young man no truths, no useful 
visions, only headache, a pain in the neck 
(literally), and epilepsy, ‘a White man’s sick- 
ness’, He goes to the ‘city of vanished 
Indians’, a ruined pueblo on the cliffs, and 
gazes into the kiwa, the pit whereby the 
priests spoke with the spirits of the race. 
‘His people were down there; this was the 
only road which led to them.’ He jumps. But 
we do not resent the melodrama of this, or 
the heavy underlining of the symbolism. 
Paco can believe neither in the ‘wisdom’ of 
his race nor in the possibility of a dignified 
compromise between ‘Indian’ and ‘White’. 
He would rather be dead-dead than dead- 
alive. The bleakness of the novel is con- 
vincing. 

The Horses of the Sun has growth, not 
decay, for its subject. Miss Malet manceuvres 
her conventional characters with a rare 
lightness of touch: the eccentric Contessa 
who rules Elba; her English secretary who 
forgot through twelve years to legalise her 
union with an Italian conjuror; nine-year- 
old Liz, the conjuror’s best trick; a famous 
Professor who was once in love with the 
Contessa; his handsome son; and the Con- 
tessa’s priggish English niece. One cannot 
believe that Pascal would fall even tem- 
porarily for so patent a bitch as Laura, nor 
that village gossip would drive the secretary 
to resign from so comfortable a job and so 
suitable a marriage. But Liz is what matters 
—she keeps her father’s tricks extant at the 
expense of seeming a kleptomaniac—and 
she is a success. This is, in the true meaning 
of the three words, a charming light novel. 
If the happy italicised ending seems to have 
been tacked on by a publisher’s reader, then 
the publisher’s reader wrote right, 

D. J. ENRIGHT 
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Pope John XXIII 
ANDREA LAZZARINI 


‘The book comes on cunenns Semuemy of 
the life of the Holy Father up to the da 
mbm first broadcast as Pope, and ends wi 


me engaging personal anecdotes, detailed 
oat, bibliographical information and a set 
of well chosen photographs.’— Universe 
25 halftone plates. 12s 
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Entertainment in Russia 
FAUBION BOWERS 


‘Since Mr. Bowers has an inquiring mind 
ee! , romeate a energy, his 
is packed with interesting and en- 
lightening snede. His reluctance to draw 
a firm conclusion represents the happy com- 
bination of receptivity and detachment that 
arouses confidence in what he says.’—The 
New York Times 
60 halftone illustrations. 42s 


A History of 
Dutch Life and Art 
J. J. M. TIMMERS 


The most comprehensive survey of its kind 
yet to appear, delineating the development 
of Dutch life, domestic, artistic, literary and 
scientific, from pre-historic times down to 
the present day. 580 magnificent photo- 

graphs, one full-colour map and a —— 
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Dwarf Bulbs in the 
Rock Garden 
E. B. ANDERSON 
A worthy companion volume to The Cream 
of Alpines, Modern Shrubs, Modern Rhodo- 
dendrons and The Tranquil Gardener. It treats 


explicitly and lucidly of an important but 

hitherto neglected aspect of rock gardening, 
with invaluable lists of recommended bulbs. 
4 colour plates from photographs by the 
author. 25s 


The Revised Standard Version 
of the Holy Bible 
WITH THE APOCRYPHA 


The first edition of the RSV to incorporate 
the Apocrypha which is also available 
separately (18s). 47s 6d 
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vintage cars. For your money you get 
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of France 
R. P. Howgrave-Graham 
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and beauty of French Cathedrals.” 


8s 6d 


121 illustrations 35s 
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The Verb to Contribute 


By MARIUS BEWLEY 


oo aside the critical prefaces to his 
novels, about which perhaps too much 
has already been said when one considers 
how little they themselves say in proportion 
to the wonderful pyrotechnic display of 
their saying it, one is surprised by how little 
has been written about the literary criticism 
of Henry James. Until recently, even the 
essays and reviews were sometimes difficult 
to come by. And even now one wishes that 
publishers, instead of arranging new 
‘collections’ with their frequent repeats, 
would simply give us the original volumes 
of essays as James first presented them in 
book form. Such a criticism does not, 
certainly, apply to the present volume, for 
Literary Reviews and Essays* is a collection 
of sixty-two reviews and short pieces, until 
now ungathered, which James wrote for 
the most part in the Sixties and Seventies, 
and forty-three of which he published in 
The Nation, which had been founded in 
1865. James wrote a brief article for a com- 
memorative issue of The Nation in 1915. 
Although it has been made available else- 
where, I wish Mr. Mordell had included it 
as a preface to this collection, for James 
looks back on those early years of critical 
endeavour (he had been only twenty-two 
when E. L. Godkin first invited him to 
contribute) with a tenderness of recollection 
that wraps these early efforts in a signifi- 
cance all their own : 


The verb to contribute took on at once 
to my ears a weird beauty of its own, 
and I applied it during that early time 
with my best frequency and zeal; which 
doesn’t, however, now, prevent my asking 
myself, and with no grain of mock 
humility, little indeed as humility of any 
sort costs at my age, what price should 
have seemed to attach to antecedents of 
mine, that I should have been so fondly 
selected. I was very young, and very 
willing, but only as literary and as critical 
as I knew how to be—by which I mean, 
of course, as I had been able to learn 
of myself. 


There is always a certain splendour 
attaching to the young man or woman of 
genius whom we see moving into a recogni- 
tion and exertion of his powers, and al- 
though many of the pages in the present 
collection are pedestrian enough, the 
worst among them usually suggest reserves 
of strength untested, and a confidence too 
fine ever to lapse into mere young im- 
pudence. It is sometimes a little difficult for 
us to think of James as ever having been 
incontestably a young man, so inured have 
we become to the grand and portly figure 
of the Master. Part of the charm and value 
of these reviews is that many of them could 
only have been written by a young man— 
or, rather, by a young Henry James. 
They have a quality that, if it were to 
develop at all, could only come to rest at 





* LITERARY REVIEWS AND ESSAYS BY 
HENRY JAMES. Edited by Albert Mordell. 
(John Calder, Evergreen Books, 21s.) 


last in that image of assured authority that 
Sargent so handsomely painted for us. 
Occasionally in these early reviews— 
reviews so often of the misbegotten and 
forgotten—James makes a pointed obser- 
vation of such inevitable rightness that one 
experiences a startled thrill. 

But before speaking further of these early 
reviews, one must ask what kind of a critic 
James developed into. Was he primarily an 
aesthetician or a practical critic? Was he, 
like Pater, an impressionist? Or did he, 
in his modernity, probe and analyse the 
particular? If one reads through, say, 
Mr. Morris Roberts’s useful anthology, 
The Art of Fiction and Other Essays, with 
pencil in hand, marking the most significant 
passages as one reads, and then generalises 
from them, one sees that James constantly 
reverted to several central propositions. 
He held, first of all, that the artist was a 
perfectly free agent, above and beyond 
‘laws’ in any formulated or classical sense 
of the term, and yet every particular work 
of an artist’s genius was governed by laws 
intrinsic to its own nature or, more correct- 
ly, intrinsic to the artist’s genius. Art 
‘lives upon exercise, and the very meaning of 
exercise is freedom.’ A work of art is 
indivisibly one, an organic whole: ‘A novel 
is a living thing, all one and continuous, 
like any other organism, and in proportion 
as it lives will it be found, I think, that in 
each of the parts there is something of each 
of the other parts.’ If a work of art is 
indivisibly one, it is also, in a sense, 
one with the artist. Such a shadowy state- 
ment may raise more questions here than it 
settles; but clearly for James art is an 
extension of the moral faculty of man. 
It explores, it leads the way: ‘It is certain 
there is no real health for any art. . . that 
does not move a step in advance of its 
farthest follower.’ It teaches him about 
reality and about himself. It is only the 
achieved work of art (as he said in a letter) 
that enables man ‘to pick and choose and 
compare and know’; it is only true art that 
enables him ‘to arrive at any sort of 
synthesis that isn’t, through all its super- 
ficialities and vacancies, a base and illusive 
humbug.’ I do not know of any critic 
who gives us a more magnificent view of 
art. It is art for man’s sake in a breath- 
taking degree; but it is utilitarian, in its 
exalted sphere, only as that word might be 
applied to angels conceived in their 
chastening role of ministers and messengers 
to men. 

To turn to the style in which James wrote 
his later criticism, there is the long essay 
on Zola of 1903, the year in which James 
published The Ambassadors. What writer 
could be more remote from James than 
Zola? But what writer could be more 
generous to Zola than James? His sense of 
Zola’s quality is given in great Homeric 
metaphors that are not only beautiful in 
themselves, but superbly exercise a defining 
function. If the impressionist note some- 
times gets a little out of hand, as I think it 
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does in ‘The Lesson of Balzac’, at its best 
the method demonstrates with how un- 
yielding a grasp James held to his central 
values, of which the moral was possibly 
the chief. How subtly, from the critical 
view, yet how securely, the moral held its 
place, James had demonstrated in the great 
essay on Flaubert of 1902. 

It is, of course, this later critic in whom 
we are interested chiefly, for what he says 
of the art of others has the happy habit of 
telling us so much about his own. But the 
intelligent young man from New York City 
whom we meet in Mr. Mordell’s good 
collection is an excellent introduction to 
him. We spot at once the beginning of 
critical habits that will persist, and observe 
the germination of modes of perception that 
will bloom beyond the most sanguine 
prediction. There is a good deal of wit in 
these reviews which, if not yet concentrated 
to its intensest form, is delightful enough: 
as when James slyly notes of that admirable 
suffragist, Julia Ward Howe, that when she 
addresses the sun in one of her poems, it 
is in the feminine gender. Judgment is 
passed with fine epigrammatic point, as 
when, speaking of Taine, James says: 
‘The leading trait of his mind, and its great 
defect, is an inordinate haste to conclude. .” 
And we encounter an unexpected instance of 
James’s devotion to the point-of-view in his 
1867 review of Parkman’s Jesuits in North 
America, in which he praises the Society’s 
reports to France, as ‘minute, frequent, and 
rigorously truthful—that is, if the writers 
told of miracles and portents they told of 





Late Night 
on Watling Street 
BILL NAUGHTON 


‘Long-distance lorry drivers, little 
Welsh girls on the London streets, 
the small-scale English spiv . . . Mr. 
Naughton is their sharp effective 
chronicler, missing none of the 
moods, and adding a considerable 
wry poetry of his own.’ New States- 
man. ‘A true proletarian artist .. . 
forceful, dramatic and pungent.’ 
Times Lit. Supp. 15s 


The Jazz Scene 
FRANCIS NEWTON 


‘There was a dire need for just such 
a work... unfolds the whole curious 
history of this musical phenomenon. 
Excellent.’ Daily Mail. ‘I urge anyone 
who has eyes for jazz to get a copy of 
this book now. It is the buy of the 
year.’ Jazz News. Illustrated 21s 


Soviet Writings on 
Earth Satellites and 
Space Travel 


‘Should be read by any layman who 
wishes to remain up to date on the 
implications of modern technology 
for future world events.’ Financial 
Times. ‘Crammed with facts and 
figures.’ Spectator _ Illustrated 18s 
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none but such as they themselves believed.” 
And from what he adds we gather there 
could be no better way to recreate the 
Canadian wilderness of the seventeenth 
century than by defining its form and tone 
as seen through the admirably specialised 
eyes of the Jesuit missionaries. 

It is impossible to refer here to the 
numerous anticipations in this collection of 
the critic who came later. The most in- 
trinsically interesting piece is the latest 
(1884) on Matthew Arnold. Arnold was, 
among English critics, James’s highest 
admiration. There are obvious affinities 
between them, but at no point do they 
resemble each other more closely than in 
their sense of the relevance of the moral to 
art, and of art to life. Here is James as he 
defines this Arnoldian quality, which also 
belongs to himself (if we interpret ‘religious’ 
undogmatically) in a high degree: 

The union of this element [Arnold’s 
sense of the reality of religion] with the 
other parts of his mind, his love of 
literature, of perfect expression, his 
interest in life at large, constitutes perhaps 
the originality of his character as a critic 
....To his mind the religious fire of 
humanity is the most important thing in 
the spectacle humanity offers us, and he 
holds a due perception of this fact is 
(in connection with other lights) the 
measure of the acuteness of a critic, 
the wisdom of a poet. 

James no less than Arnold was aware of 
how the eternal values of art (in which those 
of the spirit were so deeply involved) were 
being eroded by the friction of the transient 
and the vulgar, and in this recognition he 
became, like Arnold, a great propagandist 
for culture. In some of his tater essays he 
appears less the critic than the sociologist 
of letters, protecting literature against the 
degradations of the popular press and 
the impending age of the best seller. It is 
no doubt difficult to think of James, 
remote in his later style and technical 
concerns, as a propagandist for anything; 
but it is just because he did not compromise, 
and because he stressed, over and over 
again in his criticism, the central values of 
art—its high freedom, its moral seriousness, 
its organic wholeness, its relation with life 
—that we can think of him now as Arnold’s 
comrade-in-arms, and not merely asa fine 
but attenuated theorist of form. 


Catkind 


Through the window, 
Listening carefully, 
I overheard a low 
Moonlight murmur from an olive-tree— 
Three cats rehearsed the virtues of catkind: 
Catkind’s silky tread and devious mind, 
Catkind’s quiet economy 
(Cleansing itself with wash of its own body), 
Catkind’s nonchalance, 
Catkind’s persistence, 
Catkind’s circumambulance, 
Its fealty to the Queen of Cats above— 
“But when we love,’ they wailed, ‘alas, we 
LOVE!’ 
RosBERT GRAVES 
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A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN BALLET 






Edited by Francis Gadan 

& Robert Maillard 

assisted by Ronald Crichton 
& Mary Clarke. 


Here is a magnificent book for every 
lover of the ballet: nearly four hundred 
pictures, 150 of them in colour, illustrate 
over six hundred authoritative articles 
on ballets, dancers, designers, and com- 
posers from Diaghilev to the present day. 

36s 


FROM APE T0 ANGEL 


H. R. Hays’ informal history of social 
anthropology is ‘intelligent, well docu- 
mented and wide-reaching’, said CyRIL 
CONNOLLY in The Sunday Times. Recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 

Profusely illustrated, 36s 





H. V. MORTON 


makes the ideal holiday companion. If 
you are going to Italy or Spain, you are 
certain of even greater enjoyment if you 
take A Traveller in Rome or A Stranger 
in Spain with you. Each 25s 





THE HOSTAGE 
Brendan Behan’s remarkable entertain- 
ment: ‘As funny as ten West End 
comedies multiplied by the square of 
Somerset Maugham, it is serious too.” 
MERVYN JONES, The Observer. 10s 6d 


ATOM OF DOUBT 


Brian George’s romp among scientists 
who discover the sex-appeal hormone. 
15s 
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July Books 


The Soviet Union 
and the Middle East 


by W. Z. Laqueur 

A brilliant analysis by the author 
of The Middle East in Transition 
and Communism and Nationalism 
in the Middle East. This is an ex- 
tremely important book on a topic 
crucial to the West. 





35s 
Zen and Japanese 
Culture 
by D.T. Suzuki 
The influence of Zen Buddhism 


on Japanese culture, with a re- 
statement of Zen as a school of 
thought and way of life. A 
handso 


me book. With 
69 collotype plates. 
55s 
The Archetypal 
World of Henry Moore 


by Erich Neumann 

An examination of Moore’s work 
from the point of view of 
analytical psychology. Dr. 
Neumann traces two prime 
motives—concern with the 
feminine, and forma! development 
from the nearly realistic to the 
semi-abstract. With 107 halftone 


plates. 
35s 


The Sun 
and its Influence 
by M. A. Ellison 
“Dr. M. A. Ellison, one of the 
world’s most distinguished solar 
physicists, gives an excellent 
survey of the sun and of solar 
terrestrial relationships. . .”"— 
New Statesman 

New edition. 25s 


The American 
Science of Politics 
by Bernard Crick 
The first book to study American 
academic political teachings as 
part of the whole American 
political tradition. Mr. Crick 
describes the American belief that 
politics should be treated as a 
natural science. 

28s 


Complex, 
Archetype, Symbol 


by Jolande Jacobi 

A study of three of the funda- 

mental concepts in the psychology 

of C. G. Jung. Dr. Jacobi 

compares the role of the symbol 

in the theories of Jung and Freud. 
21s 
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Letters from Paris 


Selected Journalism. By Stendhal. Edited 
and Introduced by Geoffrey Strickland. 
(Calder, 30s.) 


IN France the study of a major writer has a 
way of turning into a minor industry. First 
the scholars move in and proceed to scrape 
every barrel to the bottom, and spend happy 
hours in provincial libraries poring over 
manuscripts which in the case of Stendhal 
are practically illegible to anyone except a 
handwriting expert. The scholars are fol- 
lowed by the academic critics, the monu- 
mental edition by the monumental study 
which may run, like two of them recently, 
to a thousand or fifteen hundred large 
closely-printed pages strewn with footnotes. 


It has been said of Stendhal that every- 
thing he wrote has been published down to 
his laundry lists. If this is an exaggeration it 
is only a slight one: the Divan edition of the 
correspondence certainly contains a goodly 
quantity of official dispatches written when 
he was French consul at Civita-Vecchia. He 
is something of an acquired taste in Anglo- 
Saxon countries, but his major works have 
all been translated, though the fascinating 
Journals and letters have only appeared in 
one-volume selections. It is now the turn of 
the minor productions. The volume under 
review consists in the main of a selection of 
the writings he contributed to English maga- 
zines during the years 1822-27. Although 
some of them are substantial and as much 
as twenty-five pages in length, the majority 
are short reports on the French scene and 
might be called ‘Letters from Paris’ rather 
than carefully thought-out essays. They deal 
with philosophy, politics, manners, litera- 
ture, music and the theatre. Stendhal’s 
characteristic strength and weaknesses— 
particularly his violent religious and political 
prejudices—are very much in evidence and 
they are full of the customary Stendhalian 
quips. He writes of Macbeth with a per- 
spicacity that is astonishing for a Frenchman 
of his time. When the formidable Jeffrey 
was denouncing Byron’s Don Juan as ‘that 
filthy, impious poem’, he declared roundly 
and rightly that it was his best work. He is 
grossly unfair to Benjamin Constant whose 
Adolphe is dismissed as ‘a novel which has 
far more singularity than excellence’, The 
French Romantics, as we should expect, 
fare badly. Lamartine ‘has an empty and a 
sterile brain’. Hugo is ‘soporific’. The failure 
of the new edition of the works of the hated 
Chateaubriand is the best proof of ‘the 
advancement of good sense among the 
French in the last fifteen years’. 


I was lately reproached in these pages for 
my ‘exaggerated opinion’ of Stendhal. 
Maybe, but I find myself unable to subscribe 
to Mr. Strickland’s estimate of him, on the 
strength of the present selection, as ‘the 
greatest modern critic that France has pro- 
duced’, or his view that the short paper on 
‘Walter Scott and La Princesse de Cléves’ 
and the early ‘Notes on Corneille’ are 
‘among the great classics of French criti- 
cism’., The book is an entertaining selection 
of hurriedly written pot-boilers. In spite of 
his optimism about his future reputation, I 
suspect that even Stendhal would have been 
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bh No Room 
in the Ark 


ALAN MOOREHEAD 

**The best written book about big 
game since Hemingway’s Green 
Hills of Africa . . . a brilliant 
journalist with a love of the wilder- 
ness and a keen eye for anima! 
personality.”—CYRIL CONNOLLY 
(Sunday Times) 

Illustrated 21s. 


The Years 
with Ross 


JAMES THURBER 

“*Thurber’s best yet . . . fascinating 
reading.”"—GEORGE MILLAR (Daily 
Express) 

“The anecdotes are wonderfully 
funny, affectionately told and 
meticulously remembered.” — 
KENNETH TYNAN (Observer) 
Illustrated by Thurber 


CHRISTOPHER HEROLD’S 
brilliant biography of Madame 
de Staél 


)) Mistress 
| to an Age 


Book Society Choice. Illus. 21s. 





Fiction 


Love at all Ages 
ANGELA THIRKELL 
“The old social magic is 
as potent as ever. Mfrs. 
Thirkell has the unique gift of 
making her idealised Barsetshire 
community carry complete con- 
viction on its own terms.” — 
PETER GREEN (Daily Telegraph) . 
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Scandal at 
High Chimneys 


) 
))) JOHN DICKSON CARR 
** Readers of crime novels should 
always be grateful for Mr. Carr’s 
Y apparently inexhaustible  in- 
Hj} +genuity.”—JULIAN SYMONS 
kK (Sunday Times) 
Book Society semeunens | “4 
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THE WORLD’S GREATEST The Novels of 
BOOKSHOP George Eliot 


BARBARA HARDY 


‘Mrs. Hardy is not only intimate with the whole 
of George Eliot’s fiction but also understands it, 
enjoys it and responds to the vision of life pre- 
sented in it.’ Times Literary Supplement 


‘I am grateful to Mrs. Hardy for this excellent 
guidebook.’ Harold Nicolson in The Observer 


& * FOR BOOKS #4 


@A bookshop such as_ booklovers 


dream of. There is no other bookshop ’ *...a most interesting and stimulating comment 


on a great novelist, whose superb craftsmanship 
has not had full recognition.’ The Listener 


*...a cool and sensible appraisal, far removed 

from the see-no-evil devotional criticism which 
George Eliot’s work often attracts.’ 

New Statesman 

25s net 


anywhere, to compare with Foyles. 4 


—A Customer's Letter 


FOREIGN STAMP DEPARTMENT 


Foyles buy and sell foreign stamps—complete 
collections or single items. 


Balzac’s Comédie 
Humaine 


HERBERT J. HUNT 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD 
LONDON WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (20 lines) @ Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 


‘[Balzac’s] tremendous roman fleuve, analysed and 

expounded by Professor Hunt in 500 pages of 
wholly admirable expertise...’ 

D. B. Wyndham Lewis in Time and Tide 

50s net 


THE ATHLONE PRESS OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 


Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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‘ This new book is something quite exceptional.’ 
Daily Telegraph 


A PASSAGE TO 
ENGLAND 


NIRAD C,. CHAUDHURI 


The impressions of the author of The Autobiography o 
an Unknown Indian who, at the age of 57, came to Europe 
on the first trip of his life outside India. 

‘A wholly delightful book . . . he writes wisely and 
charitably about everything in the pattern of English 
life.’—The Scotsman 

‘He has a poetical mind with a sceptical turn, and the 
English are lucky to have come under his shrewd, peeled 


NEW EPWORTH BOOKS 


Hirst and Rhodes 


Two Great All-rounders 
By A. A. THOMSON Illustrated 15s net 
This is A. A. Thomson’s fiftieth volume and he com- 
pletes his half-century with the story of cricket’s 
‘great twin brethren’, George Herbert Hirst, who died 
in 1954, and Wilfred Rhodes’, who at eighty-one is 
happily (and vitally) still with us. 


The Clue to Rome 

















Introduction to a City gaze. He is best at direct observation, and he writes like 
By REGINALD KISSACK 8s 6d net an angel.’—New Statesman 18s 
Illustrated by GeorGe REID ‘ 

This is the only book on Rome that tells of 2,700 years 
in 27,000 words, traces a single Living Idea through T h e S t ° L a W r e n Cc e 


them all, and lets places explain the idea. It is written 
for the three-day tourist who wants not just to see the 
City but to understand it. 


Seaway 
LIONEL CHEVRIER 


The first President of the St. Lawrence Seaway Authority 
tells the story of a great achievement. a 
s. 


ACMILLAN 


THE EPWORTH PRESS 
25-35 CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.! 
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CONSTABLE 


Stories of the 
Solomon Islands 


This Island’s 
Mine 
WILFRED FOWLER 

‘An unusual, modest, skilful and 
highly readable travel took.’ 
CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 
*... the total picture emerges of a 
dedicated, conscientious, courageous 
man who identified himself com- 
pletely with the life of his island.’ 


ANTHONY CARSON (Observer) 
Illus. 21s. 





Moscow and the 
Caucasus, 1957 


Guest of the 
Soviets 


JOYCE DUNSHEATH 
‘She treats the Russians as ordinary 
human beings—which, some would 
say, is almost equivalent to giving 
this much discussed theme a re- 


freshingly new slant.’ The Scotsman 
Illus. 21s. 


Crime in Good 
Company 


Ed. MICHAEL GILBERT 


‘The best book of its kind that has 
so far appeared.’ EDMUND CRISPIN 
(Manchester Guardian) 


*The best thing of its kind for many 
years, and shouldn’t be missed.’ 
Sunday Times 


18s. 


* Jean Boley 


A Little More Time 
and other stories 
‘Very good stories indeed.’ 

J. B. PRIESTLEY (Reynolds News) 
*... exquisitely observed, with that 
exact mixture of light humour and 


quiet wisdom so essential to the short 
story.’ Sunday Times ts 
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surprised if he could have known that these 
occasional pieces would be resurrected and 
re-presented to the English public after a 
130 years with quite so much incense. 
MARTIN TURNELL 


Only Connect 


| Paths of Light. By John Stewart Collis. 
| (Cassell, 16s.) 


1 AM AN untidy man, and like all untidy men, 
I have fits and spasms of excessive tidiness. 
One of those recurring fits consists of a 
furious assault on my bookshelves, in a 


| vain attempt to bring some kind of order 


and sense into the arrangement of the books. 
My enthusiasm swiftly wanes, the attempt 
invariably fails, and I sink back into my 
former state, in which Xenophon rubs 
shoulders with a discussion of the Japanese 
Kabuki theatre, and books on mathematics 
bang against Mr. Rosenthal’s history of 
opera at Covent Garden. Like all men with 
ineradicable faults of character, I look for 
a scapegoat to excuse my laziness and lack 
of perseverance. Fortunately, I have one at 


| hand. He is Mr. John Stewart Collis, and I 
| just don’t know upon which shelf to put his 
| books. They are scientific treatises; there- 


fore put them with Eddington and Wiener. 
But they are nature-studies; fit them in over 
there with Gilbert White. But they are 
philosophy; shove them in alongside Plato 
and Russell. But the author is a poet; where 
the devil did I put that Wordsworth? 
Four books ago Mr. Collis set himself the 
task of, to use his own words, giving ‘a view 
of natural phenomena as a whole from the 
focal point of a man standing in a field.’ 
And he added, ‘I wanted to connect the 
sciences.’ I am not sure if I would use these 
words to describe his achievement myself, 
but however the achievement be described 
(and the problem, as I have suggested, is to 
describe it) it is undeniably a great one. He 
began with the land; in Down To Earth 
he took apart the earth for us and showed 
us what it is made of, and then, while we 


| were still admiring the clarity and per- 





ception of his analysis, he made a few passes 
in the air and behold! his conclusion was 
that we know, for all our knowledge, very 
little. Next, in The Triumph of the Tree, he 
did more. On top of the scientific/poetic 
analysis of the tree and its ecology, he 
added its relationship to man and man’s 
relationship to it; he described its social 
context. Then he turned his attention to 
water; The Moving Waters is his most re- 
markable blend of science and imagination, 
each complementing to the other. 

Now he has done it with light; but I am 
conscious of the fact that I have still not 
said what it is that he has done. The fact is, 
I don’t know. He has explained what light is 
and what it does, so that a reader with very 
little science can understand it, but that is 
not it. He has told us about the myths con- 
nected with light through the ages, but that 
is not it. He has put the poetry back into 
light after taking it out, but that is not it. 
He has described man’s use of light (one of 
his best chapters is about windows), yet that 
is not it. Like light itself, indeed like the 
substance of matter, Mr. Collis’s work 
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remains elusive, impossible of analysis. He 
has fitted knowledge into its place in nature; 
a devout man, he sees the limitations of 
science, but he also sees its capabilities. 
When we read his books we understand 
these natural phenomena better, and we 
understand him better (this last is the most 
personal of the series). I think we also 
understand ourselves better; and perhaps 
this is his achievement—to measure man 
against his environment, and see him as 
neither too small nor too large. Mr. Collis 
can even think of what man has made out 
of the atoms of uranium and keep calm. 
BERNARD LEVIN 


It’s a Crime 


Shadow of Guilt. By Patrick Quentin. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) No novel could be as 
good as its Gollancz blurb, but this neat 
string of red herrings—one suspect after 
another proving not to have murdered the 
attractive Canadian con man who is 
cutting a swathe through the smart and 
sexy New Yorkers—is an ingenious and 
readable piece of mystification, even if it 
isn’t ‘a quite wonderful piece of detection 
on the classical model’ (for the clues aren’t 
all on offer to the reader), and even if it 
doesn’t finally establish Patrick Quentin as 
‘the greatest living master of the mystery 
novel in the English-speaking world’. 


Death Watch by John and Ward Hawkins 
(Eyre and Spottiswoode, 12s. 6d.). consists 
of two stories. In the first a woman knows 
that one of the policemen guarding her has 
been suborned to kill her. The question is 
which—and how to catch and stop him. 
In the other, a woman is in the hands of 
killers; will the police find and rescue her? 
Both tales are skilfully contrived and tense, 
—cross-cutting, the way good gangster 
films do, from pursuer to pursued. Their 
American sentimentality will put some 
readers off—each woman is ‘all woman’, 
and the gruff, kindly cops are great big boys 
at heart—but others will accept it for the 
narrative skill that makes it urgent to 
know what comes next. 


Crowded and Dangerous. By Anthony 
Lejeune. (Macdonald, 10s. 6d.) The plot 
may be pretty unlikely, but the young and 
agreeable Londoners involved in it are such 
as you might meet at anyone’s sherry party, 
and the blackjacking, blackmailing, and 
headlong chases take place against a 
recognisable London background: Chelsea 
houseboats, Pall Mall clubs, Kensington 
coffee bars, and the canyons of the City. 
A good, brisk first novel. 


The House of Silence. By H. Wood Jarvis. 
(Muller, 15s.) A clean-limbed Englishman 
among sinister ‘Orientals’ (by which the 
author means Levantines); and an English 
gentlewoman with candid blue eyes in the 
harem of an Egyptian husband whose 
caresses have become repugnant. Setting is 
Cairo of the ’20s, and the idiom too is of 
the time: ‘Olga,’ he said hoarsely, ‘You 
must withhold your love no longer .. .’ 

House of Shade. By M. M. Kaye. 
(Longmans, 13s. 6d.) Long, and long- 
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drawn-out murder story distinguished by its 
Zanzibar setting, with the characters popping 
out on cue to buy cuttle fish or mangoes, 
and thus allowing the author to get in her 
descriptive bits. Nice, summery read, with 
some of the appeal of a good travel 
brochure. Less picturesque, but equally 
painstaking in its application of a couple 
of coats of local colour is Divided We Fall. 
by Eric Burgess (Collins, 12s. 6d.) in 
which trade-union boss is bumped off by 
bolus at a branch meeting. The tale is as 
brisk as a trade-union delegate’s vote of 
thanks, and about as plausible. 

Scandal at High Chimneys. By John 
Dickson Carr. (Hamish Hamilton, 13s. 6d.) 
It takes almost twenty pages at the end to 
solve a mystery that wouldn’t have needed 
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solving had not Victorian papa been shot 
by masked stranger when he needed to 
utter only one more word of the family 
secret and thus make everything plain. 
Not a true detective story, for other vital 
clues are hidden from the reader, and not a 
thriller either, for the author relentlessly 
trots out all he has ever mugged up about 
the Victorian underworld, as though 
nobody had ever read Fanny by Gaslight, or 
heard of Mayhew—which the hero quotes, 
with date, publisher’s name, and page 
number, in the course of conversation, 
in the same way that his light lady quotes 
fourteen lines of Esmond, all by heart. 
A copy of Mr. Trollope’s latest novel lies 
on the nearby table, and Palmerston passes, 


CHRISTOPHER PYM 


THE OLD LADY REPORTS 


By NICHOLAS 


THE Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street has actually 
begun to dress herself a 
little more in the fashion. 
She is still wearing an old- 
fashioned veil to hide much 
of her ancient face but her 
skirt is short enough to 
show some leg and her 
blouse some bosom. In 
other words, her last an- 
nual report oontty reveals the living person 
and compares not unfavourably with the 
reports of some joint stock companies. 
And more fashionable improvements are 
promised. The evidence given by the Bank 
to the Radcliffe Committee is to form the 
basis for a more detailed annual review of 
the monetary situation in future reports. This 
is what a few of us financial writers and 
economists have been urging for at least a 
quarter of a century, but the stupid 
secretiveness of the Norman regime 
lingered on into modern times and Mr. 
Cobbold is the first Governor who has 
realised that the public is entitled to know 
much more about the conduct of our 
financial affairs. While his predecessors 
have always confined their remarks to the 
mumbo-jumbo of the high priest worship- 
ping at the mysteries of the golden calf, 
Mr. Cobbold has actually made a few 
helpful speeches about Bank affairs— 
outside the annual bankers’ feast and back- 
slapping at the Mansion House—and has 
shown himself to be sensitive to the public 
demand for information. But why do we 
have to pay Is. 3d. for his annual report 
(Command 801)? We taxpaying citizens 
own the Bank of England and our servant 
Mr. Cobbold should see to it that we get 
a review of our property free of charge. 

I am not suggesting that this Bank report 
is yet intelligible enough for public reading. 
There are perhaps a few facts which might 
interest the layman. For example, the rise 
in the note circulation last year was the 
smallest since 1950 and the preference for 
‘fivers’ was still on the increase. (At the end 
of February, when the Bank reports, 
the £5 notes had risen from 21.4 per cent. to 
26.7 per cent. of the total circulation while 
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the £1 notes had dropped again—from 
68 per cent. to 62.8 per cent. of the total). 
But for the most part the report is heavy 
going and only the experts will appreciate 
the additional information which it imparts. 
If I make some criticism of its reportage it 
is not that I feel ungrateful for Mr. 
Cobbold’s innovations. 

The Bank of England among other things 
is the watchdog and manager for sterling 
and the custodian of the Government’s 
credit in the gilt-edged market. In these two 
separate functions it acts as technical 
adviser to the Treasury whereas in the guise 
of central bank controlling the money supply 
of the economy it acts solely as the agent 
of the Treasury, giving directions to the 
joint stock banks on the initiative of the 
Treasury alone. One would never guess this 
difference from the report. Surely it would 
help the public to understand the financial 
mysteries if the Bank would expound the 
nature of its advice on the first two functions. 
In the early part of the year under review 
monetary policy, it says, was directed to the 
consolidation of confidence in sterling 
‘which had been steadily growing since 
September 1957’. Does this mean that the 
Bank clung to the high Bank rates although 
the terms of trade were moving in our favour 
and a huge balance of payments surplus was 
beginning to pile up? If so, why? Bank rate 
did not reach 5 per cent until June 19, 1958: 





of these benefits, the increased annual 
contribution will be borne by the Company. 
THE OUTLOOK 

I anticipate an expanding demand for our 
products but despite the technical advances 
which we are making, we shall, | think be 
hard put to it to hold our profit margins. 

The capital expenditure to which we are 
already committed amounts to £2,700,000 
and as a result of several plans for ex- 
pansion which are now being studied I 
should expect the expenditure in 1959/60 
to exceed that of either of the last two years. 

This may be taken as an indication of our 
confidence in our future. 

At the Annual General Meeting the 
resolutions adopting the Report and Accounts, 
the Dividend, re-electing retiring Directors, 
altering the " Articles, and capitalising the 
Reserves, were approved. 
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BELow are excerpts from the Chairman’s 
Review of the Year:— 

Sales at home and overseas and income 
from investments were again a record at 
£76,786,000. 

Profits after all charges and taxation were 
£569,903 higher at £3,913,410. 

£6,589,427 of reserves are being capitalised 
by an issue to Ordinary Stockholders of one 
new £1 Ordinary Share for every £2 
Ordinary Stock held. This will bring the 
issued Ordinary Capital to £19,768,282. 

In reviewing the five product groups the 
Chairman said:— 

The sale of beer in flat top cans again 
increased and there are now 118 different 
types of canned beer available. 

It is also encouraging to report a growing 
interest in canning among soft drink 
manufacturers. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 

The total expenditure on Research, 
Engineering and Production Development 
in our central departments was some 
£750,000 and is still increasing. The work 
already done has resulted in improvements 
in techniques, equipment and materials, the 
advantages of which are passed to our 
customers. The sum spent although a 
large one, has to cover not only our needs 
in an increasingly diversified field, but 
also to some extent those of our associated 
and subsidiary companies. In a very real 
sense it is our investment in the future 
of our business. 

RESEARCH 

The substantial enlargement of our re- 
search facilities is now nearing completion. 

Our greatest efforts are directed towards 
economy in the use of tinplate and to the 
development of more econo pro- 
tective and decorative materials and pro- 
cesses. We have also extended our research 
and development work on plastic con- 
tainers and greatly intensified our efforts 
to achieve supremacy as suppliers to 
the frozen food industry. 

TECHNICAL ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 

Tho aoe Cin 2 Da ee oe 
engineering developments are in ly 
occupation and have already enabled work 
to expand into the non- The 
development programmes in all fields have 
been to ensure that the Company 
will continue to keep firmly in the lead in 
its manufacturing techniques. 

PRODUCTION ENGINEERING DEVELOPMENT 

Service to our customers is being pro- 
vided on an expanding scale and extensions 
to the service depots have been put in hand. 

We have always considered it of the ut- 
most importance to give service, in a very 
wide sense, to our canning customers. 
Similar assistance is now being rendered to 
our customers using paper and plastic 
containers. 

EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 

We are pleased = have been’ closely 
associated with formation of the 
Joint Industrial anil for the Tin Box 
Industry which came into operation 


in July 1958. 
The scope of the Pension Scheme is 
considerably Fae ge } 4 
widow’s pension provided. 
addition to the £118,000 which is required 
to cover the initial in respect 
(Contd. in previous ) 
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yet the surplus in the first half of the year 
was £327 million. Does the Bank get 
worried when there is no margin in favour 
of investment in London, taking the rate 
for forward sterling and allowing for the 
difference in Treasury bill rates in London 
and New York? If so, what is going to 
happen now, seeing that the US Treasury 
has just had to issue a one-year loan at 
4} per cent.? Is our Bank rate going up from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent.? If so, what steps 
does the Bank propose to take to prevent 
the long-term rate of interest rising and 
checking our recovery? The return of the 
dollar investment premium—now 2} per 
cent.—suggests that the City is beginning not 
only to ask some awkward questions but 
to act as if sterling is heading for trouble. 
A lead from the Governor would have been 
useful. 

Some evasiveness surely is apparent in the 
report on the gilt-edged market. It is a 
‘cardinal aim’of monetary policy to maintain 
confidence in fixed-interest securities. Con- 
ditions in the gilt-edged market, it says, 
improved in the New Year and despite 
further sales by the joint-stock banks, 
‘the tendency for yields to fall slowly was 
resumed, official policy con‘‘nuing to be 
adjusted to this end’. This will rouse cynical 
laughs on the part of the gilt-edged jobbers. 
In the five months to February 28 the joint 
stock banks sold £400 million of government 
bonds—and so weakened the market— 
because they had been starved of Treasury 
bills and their liquidity ratios were falling. 
Was this the right policy to win market 
confidence? Consider the prevarications of 
this sentence: ‘The outstanding total of the 
floating debt . . . showed an increase 
during the year of £470 million but the 
increase in floating debt held by public 
departments exceeded this figure’. Here we 
are being invited to feel reassured whereas 
we should be indignant that the floating 
debt held by the joint stock banks was 
allowed to fall—by over £200 million—so 
that when the time came for the banks to 
increase their advances they had to sell 
investments. If the Bank really wanted to 
increase confidence in the gilt-edged market 
it would not make such a mystery of the 
holdings of the public departments. Their 
purchases and sales should be published in 
the annual report. I cannot help feeling that 
if the Treasury authorities had not been so 
conservative and hidebound in their 
handling of the floating debt the Bank of 
England could have secured a much lower 
rate of interest in the long-term capital 
market. But one cannot be sure. Sheltering 
behind the statistics of this report the 
Old Lady is still as secretive as ever about 
her intentions. 


Investment Notes 


By CUSTOS 

Brewery Shares 

The debate goes on as to whether brewery 
shares are ‘growth’ stocks or not. The answer 
seems to be that this is not a ‘growth’ 
industry but that some energetic and well- 
managed brewery companies can be relied 
upon to make their profits expand— 
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through skilled management, concentrations 
and mergers. This is the conclusion of a well 
documented brokers’ report which calls 
special attention to certain companies in the 
South Midlands. In this area property values 
are rising because of the high rate of increase 
in population and industrial development. 
At the same time the ratio of ‘on’ licences 
per hundred people is higher than the 
national average. Hence there is scope in 
this area for amalgamations and sales of 
surplus properties. The report picks out 
three Midland companies for their growth 
record—Mitchells and Butler, Ansells and 
Davenports. The first two have a joint 
subsidiary to undertake the building of new 
premises. Davenports, a Birmingham com- 
pany, is the smallest of the three, but its 
shares sell at a large discount on real asset 
values. The dividend yields at present 
market prices are—in the order named— 
4.2 per cent., 4.55 per cent. and 5.05 per cent. 
Of the national companies the pick seems 
to be Bass, Truman, Whitbread and Ind 
Coope, offering yields of 4.2 per cent., 
4.7 per cent., 4.6 per cent. and 4.6 per cent. 
This year the Treasury is apparently antici- 
pating an increase in beer sales of 12 per 
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cent.—last year was a bad year for con- 
sumption because of the weather—and 
there is no doubt that the increasing popu- 
larity of canned beer is evidence that a new 
market is being tapped through television. 
Another source of growing profits for the 
modernised public house is the increasing 
consumption of wines and soft drinks. New 
and cheaper methods of brewing have been 
introduced and production is being concen- 
trated in the larger and more efficient plants. 
Distribution is being rationalised as well as 
production and amalgamations are taking 
place at the rate of dozens a year. This is the 
case for selective investment in the brewery 
market and Whitbreads, with its aggressive 
policy of acquiring trading agreements with, 
and share interests in, other brewery com- 
panies, is the obvious choice among the 
leaders. But I was interested to see that 
these brokers also picked out Joshua Tetley 
whose shares I have previously recom- 
mended around 35s. They are now quoted 
at 46s. 6d. to yield 4.45 per cent. This 
company’s houses are mainly in Yorkshire 
and Lancashire and its profits have yet to 
show the full effects of the heavy capital 
expenditures of recent years. 


THE MIDLAND TAR DISTILLERS LIMITED 


IMPROVING DELIVERY POSITION—Mkr. R. B. ROBINSON’S STATEMENT 


Tue thirty-seventh annual meeting of The 
Midland Tar Distillers Limited was held on 
July 17 at Oldbury, Mr. R. B. Robinson, 
B.A. (the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman circulated with the report and ac- 
oy for the nine months ended March 31, 
1 4 

In my statement to you in December last 
I referred to the absence of Mr. Stanley 
Robinson and to our hope that we should 
soon see him back and in good health. I am 
more than glad to say that both these wishes 
have been fulfilled though as some of you 
may have seen from Press announcements 
he has on medical advice relinquished his 
responsibilities as Chairman. I have been 
elected in his stead and Mr. Brendan 
Robinson has been elected as Vice-Chair- 
man. Mr. Stanley Robinson occupied the 
Chair for twenty particularly difficult years. 
As to his success in that office, I need do no 
more here than point to the present position 
and reputation of this Company; they speak 
for themselves. We are indeed glad that 
Mr. Stanley Robinson’s services and long 
experience are still available to our Board. 


CHANGE IN ACCOUNTING YEAR 

The Accounts now before you cover, as 
forecast in December last, a nine months 
period; our year end is now March 31 and 
in consequence of this it is not profitable to 
make comparisons with the last Accounts. 
Not only does a change of this kind intro- 
duce difficulties on the first occasion but in 
addition we are holding our Annual General 
Meeting two months earlier, relatively, than 
in the past. We are grateful to Messrs. 
Harrison, West, Ledsam & Co., the Com- 
pany’s Auditors; Messrs. T. O. Williams & 
Davies, the Auditors under the Tar Agree- 
ment and to all the Company’s staff con- 
cerned for all that they have done to make 
this possible. 

As a result of the change in the accounting 
year certain tax provisions amounting to 


£191,791 are no longer required. We have 
applied this useful non-recurring benefit to 
the General and Obsolescence Reserves. A 
secondary effect is the virtual elimination of 
the provision for taxation under ‘Current 
Liabilities’ and a considerable reduction in 
the item ‘Income Tax 1959/60 payable 
January 1, 1960’. 

I referred last December to the fact that 
we were liquidating some of our Local 
Loans. With one exception these invest- 
ments have now been called in and the 
money arising has been used to finance tem- 
porarily high stocks and to purchase Tax 
Reserve Certificates. 

The reduction in debtors and the high 
stocks should not mislead you into inferring 
any reduction in our activities. The explana- 
tion lies in the fact that at June 30 we nor- 
mally have large sums owing to us from 
Local Authorities for deliveries of Road 
Tar, whilst at March 31 the season’s de- 
liveries have not yet commenced. 

During the period under review the first 
annual Sinking Fund instalment of £10,000 
has been applied by the Trustees in the 
purchase of £10,854 (nominal) of our 
Debenture Stock. 


TRADING CONDITIONS 

The price-cutting in Petroleum Fuel Oil, 
which I referred to last time, continues and 
our prices have had to reflect it; on the other 
hand deliveries are improving and the effect 
of the Steel recession seems to be moving 
away. 

Our Tar Acid home sales continue to be 
reasonably good. Mr. Brendan Robinson, 
our new Vice-Chairman, was in the U.S.A. 
earlier in the year on the affairs of our 
American Subsidiary. Whilst he is not des- 
pondent on a long view, and indeed, sales 
are improving, there is no doubt of the 
present competitive effect of the large quan- 
tities of domestic tar acids. We are more 
than ever glad to have our own small storage 
installation (Midland Storage Inc.) and its 
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activities extra to the primary purpose of 
handling our Tar Acids justify some 
optimism. 
PRODUCTION OF SECONDARY 
DERIVATIVES 

In the policy of producing secondary 
derivatives from our orthodox Refined 
Products at Four Ashes, we are making 
successful progress. As an example of this 
our plant to make 2-Vinyl Pyridine from 
Alpha Picoline went into successful opera- 
tion at the programmed date at the be- 
ginning of February last and is now in 
commercial production. This chemical is 
mainly used in the preparation of a special 
synthetic rubber for tyre construction. 

Our Chief Research Chemist and Chief 
Chemical Engineer have recently been in the 
U.S.A. The experience and the information 
they have gained in their tour will be of 
considerable benefit to us. 

We have, as you may well imagine, many 
visitors to see our Four Ashes Refinery from 
time to time, and we were extremely glad to 
welcome the Midland Section of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers under its Presi- 
dent, Mr. Bate, in October last. 

In the new distillation plant at Nechells 
we have met with some unfortunate teething 
troubles but experience so far indicates that 
its performance and ease of control are 
remarkable. There is still a good deal of re- 
development to do at Nechells as I indicated 
to you in December last but this programme 
is well in hand. 

Once again I must thank all our staff and 
workpeople for their loyal and efficient 
service. 

The report and accounts were adopted 
and the dividend of 7} per cent. on the 
Ordinary Shares was approved. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER & TRADING 
A DIFFICULT YEAR 





The annual general meeting of Millars’ 
Timber & Trading Co., Ltd., was held on 
July 16in London, Major A. W. Birp, pDso, 
Managing Director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
Directors’ Statement for the year 1958: 

Trading results showed a reduction com- 
pared with 1957. The Group trading surplus 
fell from £365,290 to £293,074 although 
turnover did not suffer to a great extent, 
being only 5 per cent. down. Net profit 
amounted to £87,914, and from that we 
have transferred £20,000 to Contingencies 
and General Reserves. The net dividends 
which have been paid, or which are now 
recommended, absorb £60,491 which figures 
includes an 8 per cent. dividend on the 
Company’s Ordinary Capital. 

The merchanting side of our timber 
business made reasonable profits. The main 
cause of the falling away in our profits was 
the Jarrah and Karri side of our business 
in the domestic Australian market. The 
turnover in the export markets for Jarrah 
was well maintained although there was 
keen competition from other woods and 
amongst the Jarrah and Karri producers 
themselves. 

Our Liverpool Company—David Roberts 
Son & Company (Bootle) Limited—made 
satisfactory profits and increased their turn- 
over, They are the main specialists in the 
Greenheart trade throughout the world. 
Greenheart is in increasing use in docks, 
harbours, and similar marine works every- 
where. 

Our Machinery Co. did well. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON & OVERSEAS 
FREIGHTERS 


BENEFIT FROM LONG-TERM 
CHARTERS 





Mr. BASIL M. MAVROLEON’S 
STATEMENT 





Tue 11th annual general meeting of London 
& Overseas Freighters Ltd. was held on 
July 15 in London, Mr. Basil M. Mavroleon 
(chairman and managing director) pre- 
siding. 

The following is his circulated review: 

The Operating Surplus for the year under 
review, amounting to £3,418,403, was 
£449,199 more than the previous year. 

At a time when the shipping industry of 
this country, and indeed the world, is 
passing through one of the greatest de- 
pressions it has ever known, it may seem 
odd at first sight that your Company should 
be reporting increased profits. This is, of 
course, the result of comparatively long- 
term charters entered into some years ago. 
But—and this is the reason for the warning 
attached to the year’s trading figures when 
they were first published early in April— 
even long-term contracts come to an end. 
Some of our long-term fixtures have already 
run off, others will be completed during the 
current year. To find profitable employment 
for the ships thus becoming free is next to 
impossible, but so far we have not, I am 
happy to say, laid up a single ship. It is not 
possible to say what the immediate future 
holds for the shipping industry, but I know 
of no one in the industry who expects a 
material improvement in less than two 
years—the pessimists speak in terms of a 
much longer period. My confidence in the 
long-term welfare and prosperity of the in- 
dustry is unshaken, but your Company may 
have to pass through lean times, though 
perhaps not so lean as some of its foreign 
competitors. Nevertheless, I am glad to be 
able to tell you that in my view the profits 
for the year to March, 1960, will prove to 
be very satisfactory in all the circumstances. 


DIVIDEND 

The dividend has been maintained in ac- 
cordance with your Board’s policy of 
endeavouring to see that the shareholders 
for the time being share in the Company’s 
prosperity. There is, however, another side 
to this policy. It is that in difficult times the 
Company’s resources must be conserved to 
protect the long-term interests of share- 
holders as a whole—even at the expense of 
some reduction, or even sacrifice, of divi- 
dends. To what extent this may affect the 
current year I cannot say. 

FLEET AND BUILDING 
PROGRAMME 

The only change in the Company’s fleet 
during the year has been the addition of the 
London Harmony, in March, 1959. This 
new 19,000 d.w.t. tanker has commenced 
trading under a charter providing profitable 
employment for some time. 

As regards contracts for new buildings, 
those placed with Austin & Pickersgill Ltd. 
for four dry-cargo ships have been post- 
poned for two years. 

ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 

London and Overseas Tankers Ltd. took 
delivery of its first ship, Overseas Pioneer, 
on December 2, 1958, and its second ship, 
Overseas Explorer, on February 13, 1959. 
These two tankers have commenced i 
profitably under charters which will keep 
them employed until mid-1960. 

No employment has yet been found for 
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the four 34,000-ton tankers on order in 
Sweden for delivery during 1961 and 1962. 

The keel of the first of the two bulk- 
carriers on order in Germany for London 
and Overseas Bulk Carriers, Ltd., is due to 
be laid in August this year. The vessel should 
be completed in the second quarter of 1960, 
from which date it is provided with pro- 
fitable employment for eight years. 

No employment having yet been found 
for the sister-ship due for delivery one year 
later, the Owners have asked the Builders 
to postpone the ship for two years. 

The modernisation of berths and shops at 
Austin & Pickersgill Ltd. is now finished 
and the construction of the new fitting-out 
quay should be completed well before the 
end of 1959. The Company will then be in a 
position to build ships much more efficiently, 
speedily and competitively and will be very 
well placed to benefit from the upturn in 
shipbuilding orders which must, sooner or 
later, follow the present depression in the 
industry. 

PERSONNEL 

As in the past the loyal and painstaking 
work of the Company’s staff has contributed 
in no small measure to the successful out- 
come of the trading and I am pleased to be 
able to tell you that the standard of main- 
tenance and efficiency of operation is 
becoming a byword wherever the Company’s 
vessels are seen. I welcome this opportunity 
to express my, and I am sure your, apprecia- 
tion of the work done by all concerned. 

Addressing the meeting, the chairman 
said: The Operating Surplus for the three 
months ended June 30, 1959, is estimated at 
£870,000 compared with £740,000 for the 
corresponding period in 1958 and £3,418,403 
for the year ended March 31, 1959. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 


LETHENTY TEA ESTATES 
ASSOCIATION 


THE sixty-first annual general meeting of 
The Lethenty Tea Estates Association Ltd. 
was held on July 17 in London, Mr. G. S. 
Napier-Ford, chairman, presiding. 

The following are extracts from his cir- 
culated statement for the year 1958: 

Crop for the year amounted to 
1,245,681 Ibs. made tea compared with 
1,253,716 Ibs. in 1957, a small decrease of 
8,035 Ibs. but still the remarkably high yield 
of 1,297 Ibs. made tea per acre. 

Of the total crop 75 per cent. was sold in 
London and 25 per cent. in Colombo, com- 
pared with 81 a cent. in London and 
19 per cent. in Colombo of the 1957 crop. 
The gross average price realised for our tea 
in London was 46.52d. per Ib., against 
43.33d. for 1957, but with the larger per- 
centage sold in Colombo the gross average 
selling price for the whole crop amounted 
to 40.38d. compared with 39.06d. for 1957. 

The increase in the overall selling price 
has enabled the ee to make the small 
profit, after deduction of Debenture Interest 
and Depreciation, of £8,059. Your Board 
recommend a dividend of 10 per cent., less 
—— — dry ther experienced fi 

tremely wea' i or 
the first three months of 1959 resulted in 
rather lower crops than usual to end April, 
but in May an extremely heavy rush of crop 
(the tea producing at the rate of more than 
2,000 Ibs. per acre per annum) has resulted 


in crop to the end of May standing at 
626,950 Ibs. compared with 667,764 Ibs. to 
the same date last , 


year. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE BRITISH & COMMONWEALTH 
SHIPPING COMPANY LTD. 
Sin W. NICHOLAS CAYZER’S COMMENTS 
ON SHIPPING INDUSTRY’S PROBLEMS 


Addressing the Company's shareholders at 
the fourth annual general meeting, held in 
London on July 15, the Chairman, Sir W. 
Nicholas Cayzer, Bt., said: 
When I addressed you last year I forecast 
that there would be a substantial fall in 
rofits for the year 1958. Unhappily, this 
orecast has proved only too correct, and 
recently when the 1958 results were an- 
nounced your Directors warned you that 
there would be a further decline in profits. 
At this stage it is impossible to be precise, 
but the further decline will be material in 
amount though present indications are that 
it will not be of the same magnitude as we 
have just experienced. 

The dividend on the Ordinary Capital for 
the year 1958 has been maintained at the 
same rate as 1957, but as in the meantime 
the Capital has been increased by a 5 per 
cent. bonus issue stockholders have received 
a slightly larger amount, though, thanks to 
the change in Profits Tax legislation, the net 
cost to Company is somewhat less. Al- 
though we have been able to maintain the 
rate of dividend for 1958, I must warn you 
it may not be possible to do so next year. 
We shall, however, look most carefully at 
the results and take into account the pros- 
pects at that time before arriving at a 
decision. 

As explained in the notes, the cash flow 
is all important and we shall have to watch 
this with the greatest care. When considering 
the overall position it should be appreciated, 
however, t in the event of the trading 
profit falling below the wear and tear allow- 
ances certain recoveries of tax will be made 
which will help to offset the fall in profits. 


THE OUTLOOK FOR SHIPPING 

I think it may help you if I outline the 
situation as I see it today. Until recently, 
with minor setbacks, shipping has had a 
satisfactory run since the war ended, though 
the ever-increasing cost of replacements has 
tended to place a strain on the financial 
resources of those Companies which wished 
to maintain and modernise their fleets. 
Korea and Siiez accentuated the need for 
ships, and in those days even ships that were 
old and ready for the scrap heap could make 
a profit. As a result of buoyant trading the 
rate of shipbuilding orders increased. Then 
some eighteen months ago shipping capacity 
outstripped world trade and freights fell 
sharply, and have been falling ever since. 
There is no doubt that the estimate of the 
increase in world trade was over optimistic 
and this perhaps has been most dramatically 
illustrated in regard to the world con- 
sumption of oil. We face, therefore, an un- 
balance between trade and ships. 

In assessing the future on this broad front 
we must consider to what extent and when 
the unbalance in trade and ships, to which 
I have referred, is likely to be redressed. In 
the normal way the fact that rates are un- 
attractive would ensure that fewer orders for 
ships were placed, and that the ships that 
are laid up at mt would gradually dis- 

from scene thus redressing the 
Nevertheless, these simple economic 
facts of life can be completely upset by de- 
cisions taken at national levels. The reasons 





for the decision of a nation to foster its own 
Mercantile Marine will vary according to 
circumstances. National security, balance of 
payments problems, prestige. But whatever 
the reasons such policies can result in 
building or retaining tonnage in excess of 
world requirements. 

If this goes on, with its depressing effect 
on trading results, unsubsidised fleets must 
decline, or be subsidised, and in the case of 
the subsidised the taxpayer must pay more 
and more tax to keep up whatever fleet is 
decided on for one reason or another. But 
the policies of subsidies and flag discrimina- 
tion are the very negation of all the other 
attempts which are being made to expand 
trade between Nations in order to foster a 
spirit of friendship and progressively im- 
prove the standard of living of all concerned. 

The solution to many of our problems 
lies in greater International understanding. 
However good the reasons for such policies 
may appear I think there is no doubt that, 
in time of peace, subsidies, flag discrimina- 
tion and so on create situations when in due 
course all will be losers. Subsidies create 
subsidies, counter measures can create ill- 
feeling, and so it goes on. It remains to be 
seen if there is sufficient wisdom and under- 
standing in the West to surmount what are 
admittedly very real difficulties to the part- 
ners who make up this alliance. The more 
we can meet and discuss our problems the 
better chance there is of overcoming them. 
There is a tendency at a distance to become 
rigid and rather emotional about one’s own 
National difficulties. Much study is needed 
if we are to comprehend the International 
problem of transport that exists today and 
pursue the right course. 

It so happens that traditionally we are a 
seafaring nation, and given an equal oppor- 
tunity I think we are capable of providing a 
service second to none. In the interests of 
the world as a whole would it not be a good 
thing to allow those who have shown ability 
or aptitude in a particular sphere to get on 
with the job without hampering their effort 
with unnatural restrictions? After all, the 
world can only go round if we are ready to 
take in each other’s washing. 

From what I have said it might appear we 
are reconciled to our fate and are crying for 
charity. As an industry we are anything but 
idle. We shall fight for our place in the sun, 
and I am happy to say that we have the 
sympathetic understanding of H.M. Govern- 
ment in trying to find a solution to the many 
problems which confront us. Only lately, 
our Minister of Transport, in spite of his 
many other pre-occupations, made time to 
go to Washington for discussions on 
shipping. At these discussions the problem 
that exists between the subsidised and the 
unsubsidised, as well as flag discrimination 
and other matters, were discussed, and al- 
though no spectacular progress was made it 
was a beginning to worrying out the pro- 
blems that oppress us, and this beginning 
must be vigorously followed up. 


OUR OWN AFFAIRS 
To return to our own affairs, we are con- 
stantly reviewing the services which we 
operate. We have come to the conclusion 
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that the passenger ships which operate the 
Round Africa Service can be improved quite 
considerably without major structural al- 
terations, and we are proposing to com- 
mence work on the three newer ships, the 
Kenya Castle, Rhodesia Castle and Braemar 
Castle, as soon as the necessary arrange- 
ments can be made. While as much as 
possible will be done during normal repair 
periods, it may be necessary to withdraw 
them progressively from service for short 
periods. 

While watching our existing services we 
continue to examine new developments 
which may affect our business, such as the 
bulk carrier, containerisation of cargo or 
the carriage of liquid gas in ships. We have 
not cancelled any orders for new ships, but 
we have parted with a number of old friends, 
and some not so old, for whom profitable 
employment depended on unnatural trading 
conditions. The bulk of tonnage laid up at 
the present time would require fairly sub- 
stantial increases in rates of freight tefore 
it became economic to return it to service, 
whereas a more moderate increase in rates 
would suffice to make many of the modern 
ships which are trading reasonably economic 
units. In this context one tends to refer to 
rates of freight because one thinks in terms 
of the tramp or the tanker which is largely 
employed on short term or voyage charter. 
In the liner business, in which we are mainly 
engaged, rates are not quite so susceptible 
to the same movement, but lack of cargo 
can result not only in reduced earnings from 
smaller carryings but an inability to raise 
rates to meet increasing costs. 


SPRINGBOK SHIPPING COMPANY 

Since last we met I have paid a visit to 
South and Central Africa. During my visit 
I announced our intention to create and 
develop a South African Shipping Company 
in which, in due time, it is hoped that the 
South African public will wish to take an 
interest. Mr. D. G. Malan, who has ac- 
cepted the appointment of Chairman and 
Managing Director, is here at the present 
time to finalise arrangements regarding the 
transfer of ships and the setting up of a 
South African organisation, and I am sure 
you would wish me to express our thanks 
to him for giving up the very responsible 
position of General Manager of the South 
African Deciduous Fruit Board, and to the 
Deciduous Fruit Board for releasing him, 
to undertake this important task. I know 
that he feels, as we do, that it is one well 
worth doing. 


NEW PASSENGER SHIPS 

Further developments during the course 
of the year include the entry into service of 
the Pendennis Castle and the launch of the 
Windsor Castle. We were greatly honoured 
that the Windsor Castle was launched by 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother, and such an auspicious beginning 
must surely give to all of us just that bit of 
extra encouragement to put our best foot 
forward in this new endeavour. The entry 
of the Pendennis Castle into the South 
African Mail Service has, I think, been re- 
ceived very well. She is a beautiful ship, and 
from the passenger angle her decor has 
come in for a lot of praise. 

I am very conscious of the threat of com- 
petition from the air with ever faster and 
faster aircraft, but our passenger revenues 
are being well maintained, and there seems 
to be an increasing awareness of the fact 
that a voyage by sea can do much to restore 
the health of body and mind, or better still 
act as a preventive medicine. 
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DISPUTES IN SHIPBUILDING 

It has been said many times before, but is 
still worth repeating, ‘the building of new 
ships is an act of faith’. How disappointing 
it is to find that having created work for our 
shipyards strikes within the yards can retard 
progress and increase costs. Surely it can 
only be a matter of time before all sections 
of the community recognise their responsi- 
bility, the one to the other. But time is not 
on our side, it is only the realisation today 
of our needs which will ensure our future. 
To the Unions I would say, there is no point 
in achieving better working conditions for 
your members if there is no work to do 
through pricing yourself out of the market, 
and equally I would say to Management, let 
there be no misunderstanding between you 
and those who work for you as to the issues 
involved in so international and competitive 
a business as ship building. Good relations 
between Management, Unions and workers 
are paramount. Better to swim together than 
sink alone or together. 

Finally, let me say that the Directors, 
Managers and staff, afloat and ashore, have 
all worked, and are working, hard to secure 
a future for your Company. In these 
challenging times we must consider our- 
selves indeed fortunate to have such a loyal 
team working for us and they deserve our 
thanks. I am confident that with the deter- 
mination to succeed we shall overcome our 
present difficulties and prove that we are 
not just fair-weather sailors. 


STEWART & ARDERN LTD. 


LARGER NET PROFIT 
THe 24th annual general meeting of Stewart 
& Ardern, Ltd., was held on July 22nd in 
London, Mr. George A. Royston, chair- 
man and joint managing-director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 

The accounts for the year ended 3lst 
March last show the net profit after provi- 
ding for taxation was £210,070, as com- 
pared with £187,083 for the previous year. 
The Board paid last December an interim 
dividend of 25 per cent. and now recommend 
a final dividend of 30 per cent. 

In order to bring the issued share capital 
into closer alignment with the actual capital 
employed in the business, the Board recom- 
mend that £600,000 of the Capital Reserves 
should be capitalised and that two Ordinary 
stock units should be issued for each one 
now held. This will bring the issued capital 
to £1,300,000. Unless any serious setbacks 
occur the Board hope to be able to re- 
commend for distribution as dividend a sum 
of not less than the total amount recom- 
mended for distribution for the year ended 
31st March, 1959 (less the 15 per cent. paid 
as first interim dividend.). 

Negotiations for the purchase of the 
Ordinary share capital of Eustace Watkins 
Ltd., the sole London distributors of Wolse- 
ley cars, were successfully completed on the 
basis of 10s. per share, or £325,000 for the 
whole of the Ordinary share capital. 

With the increasing popularity of Morris 
commercial vehicles your Board decided 
that the time had arrived to create an 
additional Depot for our commercial 
vehicle activities. A building adjacent to the 
North Circular Road was acquired and 
converted to our precise requirements. 

Given reasonable freedom from troubles 
we believe that we shall be in a position to 
Meet you in twelve months’ time with 
satisfactory figures. 

report was adopted and the capital 
Proposals were approved. 
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Company Notes 


Gua ELECTRIC have produced 
profits before tax of £4.25 million 
against last year’s gross profits of £4.76 
million; and in spite of the cut in the 
interim dividend in January, the final has 
been increased by $ per cent. thus maintain- 
ing the total rate of dividend at 10 per cent. 
The point worth noting is that the final 
three months of the financial year gave 
improved trading results which may augur 
well for the future. It should also be noted 
that the research expenditure to date on 
the Hunterston atomic power station 
contract has been written off and a further 
provision of £250,000 has been made 
against this contract. The £1 ordinary 
shares have improved to 34s. at which price 
the yield is 5.8 per cent. 


British and Commonwealth Shipping, it 
will be seen from the chairman’s report, 
has experienced a very difficult year and 
there are still rocks ahead. However, 
there is every promise that the company 
will successfully ride the storm. The 10s. 
ordinary shares at 39s. 6d. yield 5.05 per 
cent. onthe 20 per cent. dividend which is 
covered 2.6 times by earnings, but the 
chairman warns shareholders that unless 
the outlook improves, it may not be 
possible to maintain this rate of payment 
for the current year. 


Stewart and Ardern, the principal BMC 
dealers and stockists in London, have, as 
was expected, produced excellent accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1959, as 
they have benefited from the greatly 
increased sales which have occurred 
throughout the motor industry. Net 
profits, after tax, have risen from £187,083 
to £210,070 and accordingly the dividend 
has been increased from 20 per cent. to 
55 per cent. Shareholders are also to 
benefit from the sale of certain capital 
assets by a free two-for-one issue of 2s. 
ordinary shares which will increase the issued 
ordinary capital to £900,000. The outlook 
for the motor industry is still good. The 
2s. ordinary shares at 16s. yield 6.85 per 
cent. 


The chairman of P. Winn (Barking) 
reports that results for the year ended 
December 31, 1958, were disappointing, 
owing to difficult trading conditions in the 
non-ferrous metal business and additional 
costs in developing the British Railways 
Collico packing case hire service. It is 
proposed to seek further borrowing powers 
to promote this promising new packaging 
line which, together with the building 
materials and cardboard box manufactur- 
ing businesses, the chairman believes will 
contribute increasing profits this year. 
The trading profit for the group was 
£40,011, resulting in a net profit after tax 
of £16,561. The 4s. ordinary shares are 
around par; the dividend proposed is 10 per 
cent. 


Erratum. The price of the 5s. ordinary 
Lethenty Tea shares, quoted in these notes 
last week at 7s. 6d., should have been 
5s. 6d. each. 
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Classified advertisements must be prepaid 
5s. per line. Minimum 2 lines. Box num- 
bers 1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 99 
Gower Street, London, WC1. Telephone 
EUSton 3221 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


BBC requires Assistant (British subject). Topical 
Talks Unit, Arabic Service. Duties include writ- 
1 y | qeneee 


ing and editing day-to-da 
=> for translation and 

pregemaas. Essential = 
ome general knowled international) affairs an 
home politics, proved ability i. write fluent! 
and concisely and to think work quick! 
under pressure in context of “futd and compl 
cated political situation. Special knowledge of 
Arab countries and Middle East, 
travel in the area and ES 
writing on affairs in this 
vantage. Salary £1, £395. A ong on if 


crements ‘to ‘£1 7" 7 Le _ X—-- for 
application. forms Sonne oa addressed envelope 
and quoting reference Spt.) should 
reach Appointments Officer, louse, 
London. W.1. within five days. 


YOUNG AND NOT-so-young a 
grades Office Work 
BUREAU, 436 Strand, W 





T< Gs 





ag 








licants find all 
LLA FISHER 
.2. TEM 6644. 








CHOSEN BY THE BF.P.A. TO 
REPRESENT SRITAIN AT THE 
VENICE FILM FESTIVAL 


...and so he ran away 
from the hostile adult 
world into his own 
little world in 
London's Tower Bridge 
with only a seagull 


as afriend 
AY 
| 











° 
<e, 














COLUMBIA PICTURES PRESENT 
4 A XANADU PRODUCTION 


IAN MACLAINE 


LIAM REDMOND 
= KEVIN MCCLORY'S 


THE BOY AND 
THE BRIDGE, 


GEOFFREY ORME = o KEVIN mcCtOnt 
anp DESMOND O’DONOVAN 
BASED ON A STORY BY LEON WARE -J- 
PRODUCED ae DIRECTED 


KEVIN_McCLORY 
6. ago cea 


CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, we. 1 GRO 3737 





FA Le STM GRIN 
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Pn p. Production Assistant, Television 
ed to direct ton and cs Area 





Teer 
to work euick! and SF ationtt pressure 
essential. ¥ iS eolevidion or Alen with 


come 
qualifications 


London, W. A, within five days. 
Programme Assistant in Russian 
Section. irements ~ 7 Russian 
ably as tongue and good knowledge of 
—— ability to translate accurately and 
A from each to the other, to read 
fluen and clearly in Russian at the yo 


phone and to write original material. Candidates 
should have in inter I affairs and 








ledge of contemporary conditions in 
——— or radio yr ~ an ad- 
Ba three years 

, £1,085 p.a. 

— - yg ® tion form 
ee 2 ting refer- 

tments 

W.tL., 





TBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


THE SPECTATOR, 


MY FAIR LADY knows what she likes. Burgess 
Anchovy Paste on hot buttered toast. Oh Boy! 
= cee Litho printing and reproduction. Text 
7 ~ ype. “— duplicating. Susan 

Tull "63 igmore St., . HUNter 6893. 
ROYAL JELLY, the Tablas Queen Bee Milk 
in Clover Honey from our own beehives. A 21- 
day course of this tonic food will put you on top 
of your form, 42s. post free from The HONEY 
FARM, 7 Codwgen Place Aberayron, Cards. 
Brochures on 
PERFECT SS MARRIAGE—Hot buttered 
toast and Burgess Anchovy Paste. A Golden 
Wedding. 
£100,000 A YEAR barely meets the present cost 
of our Allowances and Services to necessitous 
Cancer Sufferers. Will you take a share in this 
work = se ? A gift of £10 ous assist one 
‘or six months, and | 8 
IFE PMEMBER. National Society for cer 
Reiief (A 1 G. 7 fog Countess Mount- 
batten of berms C.L., CBE. D.C.V.O., 47 

Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 


ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
PROR NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE TREATMENT 




















AND PROMISE at the 
mgd Galleries, Leicester Square. 10-5.30 Sats 
BRIGHTON. ROYAL PAVILION. Regency 
a. State and Priv 
Palace. _ Period The 
ag oo Silver. ‘on 10 to 8 dane 


Sunda: 
R.LB.A., 66 Port- 
land Place, W.1. Ss 3ist July, Mon.-Fri. 10-7: 
Sat. 10-5. Ad. Free 
Century Bo a) and the 
Portrait Busts.’ Admission Free. Week- 


ey 7. Sundays 2.30-7. Refreshments available. 
“nd from Archway or Golders Green Stations. 














PERSONAL 


K NICE DISH of cold meats is all the better 
when served with Rayner’s Mango Chutney— 


from all good grocers. 
ILLAS from the Top Breeder of the 


World. Free booklet.—Holding, 120 Hollins Lane, 











LTANT for nervous conditions, habits 

qualified in therapeutic 

and hypnosis. Consultations by 

appointment.—R. K. ee. M.B.H.A., 19 Wig- 
more St., W.1. LANgham 4245. 

MAPS AND CHARTS. 


eee. stock, all q-— a. —P. J. Rad- 


requisites by post any- 
gl Bn By a 
cover.—Premier Laboratories, 333/61 

's Inn Rd., W.C.1. 


in the London area wanted for 

2 half-caste girl of 7 years 

needs term care. Please 

for to Children’s Area 

. Middlesex County Council, 213 Cheven- 
Road, N.W.6. 











the table when 





T on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by . Write or call 
for our Pree Price List and Literature on Family 
.—Fiertag 


ae . 34 Wardour St., London, 
w.il Xx. 


MUCHAS GRACTAS, I should love a glass of 
Cid. It’s the finest Amontillado ae 


produces, as I well know. lark te 
your health, Senor! 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 




















LITERARY 


RECENT BOOKS, noveis etc., For Sale. Good 
i List from A. Wilson, 65 Hillway, N.6. 
STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction Writi Science Ltd., Chronicle House, 
Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
by us and submitted to editors on a 15 per 
cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories are re- 
turned with reasons for rejection. Address your 
MSS. to Dept. C.23 FREE. ‘The Professional 
Touch, ame Courses and Criticisms from 
t. le 
MOST DEPENDABLE GUIDE TO GOOD 
EATING in Gt. Britain is THE GOOD FOOD 
GUIDE, 1959/60, edited by Boe ood Cub 
from recommendations by 
members, published by Chesil P a. ory 
are out of date and may lead to disappointmen 
Invest in the new edition. 7/6 from all sq 
sellers. 
WRITE FOR hgh J in Spare Time—wherever 
you live. Hundreds of R.I. students have earned 
while learning. Send for interesting free booklet 
(without Obligation). —The 3 - ween (Dept. 
A/85), Palace Gate, London. 8. 
WRITE TO SELL—once you laws No 

















tells 

FREE (F (R.1) ‘Know-How Guide to Writing Suc- 
om. Bs B.A. School of Successful Writing Ltd., 

124 Bond Street, London, W.1. 

YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY! New faces, new places, new experiences 
will ide exciting, novel and acceptable 
material for articles, stories and sketches. Why 
not let the London School of Journalism help you 
to produce sellable contributions? Founded by 
the leading newspaper. proprietors, its expert 
tutors have put thousands of writers on the road 
to success. Why not you? Advice is free, fees 
are low. ‘Writing for the Press’’ post free from 
Pros; Dept., _LONDON §CHOOL OF 
JO —. scl? Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
W.1. GRO 8 
“*There are tsi students all over the world’’. 





SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ARY TYPING, 2s. 6d. 1,000 bon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge 4s. — B. R. 
fev Seon 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
LOOKS LIKE PRINT! New s x duplicating U4 
Susan Tully, 63 be > St., W. OOHIUN 989 
and standard service 
2s. ar 1, words. 6d. carbon. 
—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rx Rd., Wallington, Surrey. 
IN 2s. 1.000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 











EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examinations— 


University, Law, Accountancy, Costing Secretarial, 
Civi an: t. Commercial, 


30 Victoria 
4. Eatabiiched | 1910. 





JULY 24, 1045 


DAVID’S COLLEGE, LAMPETER, CAR. 
DIGANSHI RE. The 133rd Session opens on 
October 9th, 1959. St. David's omy | is @ resi- 
dential university college granting the B.A. degree 
under Royal ya Ancient History and Liter- 

» Classics, Welsh, English, 


. The attached Burgess 
Hall is open to all graduates. Special 
Heering are provided for overseas students. In- 
clusive fees are about £204 per annum, and a 
limited number of places are still available for 
the 1959-1960 Session. For entrance regulations 
apply to the Princi 
ARIAL T AINING. Intensive course 
in Shorthand, Typewriting, k. and 
Secretarial Practice. Prospectus: The ord & 
County Secretarial College, 34 St. Giles, "Oxford. 
POSTAL Le SY for 2-6. ion Univ., 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc. Sociology, LL.B., 
B.D., wat Dipiomas. Also for Law and 
Professional Examinations, Prospectus (men 
Director “of Stadien, "Dept, B92, Cees ali 

rector 0 ies, t 
Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 

PREPARATION FOR Wn gees 
U.C.C., est. 1887. poe | B- for 
GENERAL CERTIFICATE EDUCATION 

Oxford, rn Northern. and 
UNIV ITY ENTRA 
uirements, and FINAL EXAMS. " 
B. 3 .Se.Givee.), LL.B., Ber (1 and ID. and 
ther ¢ tus free from Registrar 
UNIVERSITY 
GoeReronnecs COLLEGE 
6 Burlington House, Cambridge 
Ss TRIAL TRAINING, especially for 
versity graduates and older students, six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organising 
Secre DAVILES’S, Addison Road, W.14. 
PARK 8392. 
THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College. 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1 MAY 5306 (3 linea). 


SHOPPING BY POST 


CHRONIC CATARRH, commonest of all dis- 
ease conditions, is rooted in a toxic state of the 
system, and is the enemy of fitness, activity and 
mental efficiency. GARLISOL TAB 

and purify and clear the whole system. 
Entirely harmiess and benevolent; no a re 
ee on Ee tek @ ay coe o 
habit fi Send 52s. 6d. toda 














HEARTH RUGS. Hand-made type, in 6-ply 
= rug wool. Sizes to customers’ ifica- 

. Prices from 58s. for 27 x 54. Free 
samples.—Kerr & Grahame, $5 Teviot Road 
Hawick, Scotland. 


ARRIS TWEED, 12s. yard: also CAICOR- 
ING SERVICE PA NS and PR 
AN MACTVER, 96 Cromwell Street, ‘cee 
Isle of Lewis. 
PRINTED NOTEPAPER. Send stamp for samples 
enabling choice of type and style.—S. Vernon, 
72 Station Road, Hadfield, Manchester. 
PURE SILK PYJAMAS, 75s., post 6d. Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s luxurious ie Sa from 
6 gns.). Blue, Rose, Green, dies’, 34 to 
42 bust, men’s 38 to 48. Patts. from ‘Austin 
Smith, 36 Berkely St., W.1. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS. Noted for their 
Lustrous Beauty, Elegant white or coloured” 
Damask Table Le og Printed and Embroidered 
A Lg Dress, Suiting and Church 

n Bed Linens, Fine Damask, Diaper 
and Tur Towels. Illustrated cata from: 

ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINE 
9 Donegal Square South, Belfast. 
Northern Ireland. 

















eb Adah hd BABA bod 


ARRA ared 
we have many separate Lond oa Flow. Intnite 
care.—Share-a-Flat. 175. Piccadilly. HYD 2545. 
ROMA HOLIDAY. Accommodation offered 
m. Room and breakfast 25s. 
), ll Widman, Via Maroo eo Aurelio 42 Rome. — 
CAMBRIDGE University , (woman) fe 
ires small aaa pF a flat is 
_— for 4-6 months from Ist October. 








HOTELS 





BOURNEMOUTH. 2 

} At Bans 33 — 150 yards sea-front. Gnds. 
green, garages. Superlative Food. Vacs. 

gk 12 gns. 8th Aug. 104 gns. 





A. Teieghone 
Postage on this inoue: Inland 


authorised at the New York, N Y., Post office. 


in "Great Britain by Wickes & A’ 


ton 3 y Anprews Ltp., 145 Upper 
and Abroad 24d.; Canada (Canadian Magazine Post) 1d.—Friday, July 24 


Tre Sprctator Lrp., at its Offices, 
reo Thome St., Cannan: E.C.4. 

















